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SOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM: | | 
Breach of the Imperial Tobacco Comasay (of Great Britals apd ireland), bid vt | 
LOOK FOR THIS vier ss Ps ranophone — the LOOK FOR THIS 
Columbia HORNLESS Ty Coa often sold Taner Columbia 
. INSTRUMENTS 5 thstina md Insist upon @ sanders GRAPH- 4 
Prices from £5 10s. to £30 ee et ak oe a oe hain o-phones | : 
eich MIRk; Columbia GRAPH-o-phone, earns KEE, Vtices:from 
GRAPH-o-phones | 
are Famous All the World Over as daly Girne i as a 
‘‘the Instruments that NEVER break down!” carry the same guarinteo of relia 
yatall prices from £3 to £30. i! 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE, cl eee Aen Mi Woe de { ‘l 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPA CO., GEN'L (Dept. PW.), Columbia Building, stindird—©* Ws. . \ 
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| fa, Anzemia & Weakness Banishc 


as ‘Wincarnis’ (the wine of life) promptly banishes Anzmia and 
etter Ul). Une Weakness by-creating ew rich blood—new pond 1 de Vitality 
i ef which @ child cao and new life. Over 10,000 Doctors recommend ‘ Wincarnis.’ Ail 
ee £1. Rate S oot aNfen Plate which Wine Merchants and Licensed Grocers and Chemists sell it, 
ints on home trest- 5 ; y will ciean 100 spoone Liberal trial bottle sent on receipt of three penny stamps (fcr 


ee ann otk aie tte. Automatic postage) to Coleman & Co. Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 
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Our latest introduc- 
tlon. 


The Mail Order SQ\- fae fousencla labour 
Dept. 18 “—' House, Dept. 18, °-a lighteners and Moucy 
Brighton. Savers, 


DARN NO MORE 


Holeproot Stockings and Socks thet Don't Want Mending. 


Hose. Read the following Guarantee which is 
=~ given with every pair of Hose we seli — 


cc A I I ES SE SOE DELLE SLATES, 

STOORT: S.- face Sale. Cycle Covera, TWO Seconthand Baliway Carpets, Bich R: 

si ‘ubes, Ante S. —Gorton, Manufacturers, | and Brussels Mequette, 46.— bary, M. 
olverhampton. tingham Street, Bolton. 

—— ieee ates eae 
WEAK MBM, send for my two Books, FREE.— BOOTS.— Save 640 buying from 

Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateahoadon-Tyno. direct. AGENTS WANTED. Writefor list. po: 

SS See British Buot Co, (578), Portland Square, b:i- 


Wear our Mose as hard ae you like, and If a hole 
develops within TWO months of purchase we will 


ABSOLUTELY Fr B E E { 


Roleproof Socks and Steckings are of medium we'ght, sharely, we | mide 
and comfortnble, with that inc mpar .ble sense uf good fitting that ‘soneo the 
many pleasant features of cnr Hose, 

It isso priable that (t gives toeentinned pressure and wear just as a sponge 
may be depressed by gripping in the hand, but still have no damage dcne 
to ita fabric. 

The comfort and pleasure of good wearing hose to men conveys @ serse of 
wall-being ani s*tisfaction all Gay long, while to business girls and buay 
housewirer to whom the wevkly darning is a !ong and tirerome task .he 
denent isincalent: ble. Price Pwo Pairs of Gent's Sooke, 2 10, post 2d. 

Two Pairs Ladies’ Stocking, , post 2d. 
COL OURS stuck: d Back, Navy, Champague, Pesri y, nd Light Mole. 


SILK HOLEPROOF Fold under same guarantee asabove, Two: airs of 
© Geut'e Socks, 76, postage 24. Two Pairs of Le dies’ 

Stockings, 106, postage 24. Coloura. Ladieas'—Champrgne. Ewpire, Blue, Pesrl Gey, 

Tan, Black; Men’s- Tun, Navy, Black, Pearl Grev. tate Boot Size. Call or write 


NO wor CHILLY BEDROOMS 


Every time you enter a rcom end light your gas or 
lamp our Heat and Light Deflectos Warms it. 


Our Aluminium Heat and Light Deflector is a wonderful little contrivarce, 
made co fit any gns burner cr lanip, made of Alnminium, is ther: f-re 
white, very light. and not cumbersome But the great point ts that it sends sil the 
heat and light of the gas @own into the lower part of the room (where it is iiost 
needed), and « 1!) diffuse « peas: nt and genial warmth, sufficient to take the chill 
offa room, Thus ina bed: vom where ycu do not want the bother and + xpense cf a 
fire itisideal. Ther, azain, it makes one of the Brest cel ing protectors it is po-wt 
bie to have, whi h, combined with its power of radiating heat, forms one of the vest 
inventions for dcimextic comfort ever invented at the price. 


WHY UNDRESS IN THE COLD? 
Besides securing comfort you don't take any chances with your health in contract- 
ing a chil] ina cold reotn by buying one ut these Deflectors, and the cost 's 6o sinall 
—reduced price or d.each. Post 2d, Call or wrte— 


The Mail Order House, Queen's Rd. 


xOW <2. % ESERVE STRE 
AND RETA THE POWBRS.”-Ifyouhave}/ 8LOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAN 
wrecked your Reeves PFS Lead ae or VEERy: Handbook and lesson of this easy apie = 

rain away your ren, y bad habits or dissipa® | free.—Sloan-Duployan Association, Ratmega.:. 
tions or sabi your vital Soros by. Lenoir send et —--- - 

. for my ok on ervous Breakdow: ‘o the —Eve ma: 
inexperienced, the ‘ied, or those contemplating yee eo oe ee ertTy debit 
marriage, no other work econtsins so much helpful or bebitchied od 1d send for lust rated circ 
sensibie advice, or will prove so intere-ting and instruc. | PeAnen Sn Sent and cure by t 
Uve to thse who desire to restore the failing Vital | MS sucomees Deer eo electric > 
Energies and Powers. Sent ina plain sealed envelope | #" | accoay ons mtampe.—B. B. Norton, Att. 
to any address on receipt of Four Penny stamps. | Po nee Ere Ww ea aa an 
Address—Charles Gordon, No. & Gordonholme Dis- 3 sad 


et 
penrary, Bradford, Yorks. puright). . EVERYTHING ENT PRIVATEL: 

ONBY-MAKING.—If you have n approval, then iets watenea, Cxcir., 
our free perticulars of thle "romerkabte prentaus Cont age OES Peet phen ree. Ir 
Hi teeery pace oe ard ummediately.—Green & Co., 17 L. & P. ‘Stores, Colebrook House, Finstur, 


a London, N. 


ART.—Con you sketch? Jf so, you can make money AA TOOING.—No previous knowiedge 

5 7v .—N vious knowiedge + 
by it. Stamp for booklet, Secrewry, 11 Ked Lion ee oor needles, colours, enEDS, = 
Sduare, W.C. instructions; price 3% Machmes, ete., sup} ': 
free.— Novelties, § 1 Dept., 32 Paumstead Noac, \ 


oon rvous and 
Physical Weakn ig ricocele, and — 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, ‘nclud- MARGATE..-The Clarerce Rearding | 
ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, sent | ment, Eestern Esplanade, Cliftonvilie. Uniqrs 
sewled, pust iree, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 125 High | facing Oval. baxcellent cuisine, select 


Holborn, London, W.C. | moderate terma.— Apply 


FITNESS 


In men of allages. Why not write for my free ik, 
and get ft by the standsrd, scientific method of entries | 
NERVUUS KXHAUS'ION, 14CK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, ry, 
éafe, Simnpie, No stomach medicines, maznetism, or 
electricity.. No Buizsing. physical exercises or -trict 
dietrules,nochangeof habits, loss of time oroccapation, 
but an assured restoraticn for ali men. See what cur 

aborts say. Rs send, the book and 1,000 testimonisis 

ree it: pigin envelope for 2stanmps postagy. Menticn 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92and 9 Great Busse! 
London, W.C. Established 25 yeara, aie 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to 
advertisers pleasc mention ** P, Ww. 


Try the original 
LI-NOLA and 
you won't buy in- 
ferior imitations, 


Wood-Milne rubberheels resemble 


. No housewife io 
who once saw our res == 2 ae other kinds until you wear them! 
, patter ns would ; \ i EA : - peed ee Quality comes home 
yt a. : : 0 Milne Comfort; th 
dream of getting ; — the’ ~ Springinesn ” and Weatlig Power, 


| * any other kind or tte apse p j A A you pa why bh aeierurt heels & 
. : “ , se. i t t in tl ld. 
i floor covering. ips more widely than any other in the wor 


At Prices to Suit All— and All Reliable. 


When you ask your boot maker tosixrulber heels and tips for you— 
remember to specify’ Wocd-Milnes.’ Substitutesare NUT as good. 


3 by 33 (including £1 3 8 ..£1 6 3 

CATESBYS 3 by4 border) 170.4. 110 0 
$3 by 4 Py 111 6... 115 0 

Bordered CORK LINO. ret 116 0 200 


See how beautiful the designs are, how 
durable it is, and how easily it is cleaned 
with a damp cloth. We sell on Easy Terms 
or allow a discount of 2s. in the £ for cash. 
We pay carriage to your door. 


CATESBYS ‘™ 


@ept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 


Write for book of designs / 
and patterns of 
LI-NOLA id 
= 
Yds, JTQuality  P Quality 


SOMEONE 
MUST 
WIN OUR 


£250 


WHY NOT YOUP 


(See below.) 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Bates, 


~ No. 1177. 


HE WAS STILL ALIVE. 

Tut voung lady’s feelings were outraged. Her 
young man had actually been seen walking out 
with that heartless flirt, Gertie Green. 

It was not to be expected that she would take 
such a slight philosophically, and when next the 
tickle lover called on her she sent him about his 
business, and dramatically handed back the ring. 

A few days afterwards a little boy brought a note 
from the wretched young man, which read as follows: 
“ Darling Fanny—My sufferings are greater than I 
canbear. I cannot live without yourlove. Ihave, 
therefore, just taken poison, the effects of which I 
um already beginning to feel. By the time you 
read these lines I will have joined the great, silent 
majority. When I leave this mortal coil, I trust 
that you will shed a silent tear over my 
tomb in remembrance of happy days gone 
by.—Your dying Lover.”’ 

After reading the note, the young lady 
paled, and, turning to the boy, asked what 
Le was waiting for. 

“The gent tole me ter wait for an 
answer,” he replied. 


Servant (complaining to a friend): ‘‘ My 
mistress is certainly the original mean woman. 
‘Yo keep watch on me she numbered the 
coftee beans, and to-day she came and 
accused me of stealing No. 37.” 


Sufferer: “T have a terrible toothache, 
and want semething to cure it.” 

Friend: “Now, you don’t need any 
medicine. I had a toothache yesterday, and 
went home, and my loving wife kissed and 
so consoled me that the pain soon passed 
uway. Why don’t you try the same?” 

Sufferer > “1 think I will. Is your wife at 
home now ?” 


MOST INTERESTING. 

Old Laty: “Don’t you find this worl 
rather monotonous ?” 

Inft Boys ‘No, indeed, ma’am, it’s 
exciting. Only yesterday a man started to 
get. out too soon, and got his head cracked 3 
and last week the machine broke down and 
everybody except me was nearly killed. 
That there rope looks sort of weak. Hope 
she'll last till we’re up. Tho engine-driver 
is ill to-day, too, an’ that makes things 
interesting. 


Magistrate: ‘‘ Are you aware of mitigating 
circumstances in your case ?” . 

Criminal: “Yes, your worships this is 
the fiftieth time I have been arrested for 
vagrancy, and I thought that perhaps we 
might get up a little jubilee.” 


Angry Woman: “ What are you, I should 
like to know—a man or a mouse ?” 

Henyeeked Husband: “A man anfortu- 
nately. IfI were a mouse, you'd be half-way 
up that lamp-post, yelling for mercy.” 


WANTED A MEAL. 

A youxa man who had spent his life in a 
country village came to London to seek his 
fortune, On the day of his arrival he walked 
into a restaurant and ordcred dinner. 

The waiter brought the meal in all those 
little side dishes sacred to restaurant-keeping, 
and arranged them in tempting array around 
the young man’s plate. 

For half an hour he sat and looked at 
the untouched dinner, until, overcome by 
hunger, he called the waiter, who had been 
Watching him wonderingly, and saids 

“ Look here, mister, if you don’t hurry and 
bring my dinner I'll eat up your samples" 


Postal Orders, Watches, Stylo Pens, Briar Pipes, 


To ELEVATE TO AMUSE. 


INTEREST@» 


| PRIZES 
BIGGER 
THAN EVER 


(Sea page 820.) 


WELCOME TO ANYTHING. 

Sus sighed. “I saw the loveliest lace curtains 
to-day!” she murmurcd. “I did want them so 
badly!” She sighed again. “ But I knew you 
wished to econcmise, dear,’ she concluded, *“* so 
I didn’t: get them.” And yet a third time did 
she sigh. 

Then he spoke. ‘ That's too bad, my dear!’ be 
said generously. ‘‘ Anything which adds to your 
happiness and brings gladness to your eyes; any- 
thing which brightens your domestic cares an 
gilds the lowering clouds; anything which borders 
with sweet flowers the thorny paths of duty, 
and appeals to your esthetic nature, you are 
welcome to, my angel—if it doesn’t cost more 
than a shilling.” 


We Guarantee 
‘to Pay 


£2950 


Fer the correct, or inost nearly ea forecast of 
results of the matches on the coupon elow, under 
excepting rules 


the conditions printed on page 80 
4, G, onay: instead of these rules please read: 


When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont and place 


SAVED THE SITUATION. 

Tae gas bill of a “ poitable” theatre had not 
Leen paid when it becaine due, and a inan appeared 
on the scene and announced his intention of cutting 
off the supply if the Lill were not paid on the spot. 
The doorkecper remonstrated with him, pointing 
out that the manager was on the stage at the tiuie, 
and could not possibly Ieave it for an hour ; the gas 
man night call then. ‘ 

“No,” said the gas man obduatcly; “I'm 
going to cut it off now!” 

“ Hold hard!” said the doorkecper. ‘‘I will go 
and tell the manager.” ° 

Disgnuising himself in a huge red cloak and a 

reat felt hat, he walked on to the steg. 

‘* Behold, my lord,” said he, “the man stands 
at the castle gate waiting to be remuncrated 
for the glimmers, and, if not seen at once, 
darkness threatens us.” 

In an instant the maneger took in the 
situation. 
“Gol” he thundered, “I follow thee!” 


“Tommy, what on earth ars 


Johnny : 
you doing ?” 

Tonny s “Twas reading about cooking 
hy electricity, so I hung the meat on the 
electric kell and I've been pushing the button 
for half-an-hour, but it doesn't seem to work.” 


“WELL, liere I am,’’ announced the fashion- 
ablo physician in his breezy way. “ And 
now, what do you think is the malter with 


itin an envelope addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S yous” 


WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Mark your 

envelope “ Football No. 22” in the top left-hand corner, and 

affix a penny gay All attempts must arrive not later than 
an 


first post Friday, January 31st. 


The sum of £250 will be awarded to the compctitor from 
whom the Editor receives an entry form bearing what proves 


to be the correct, or most nearly correct, result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sim will bedivided, 


The closing date Is Friday, January 31st. 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 22. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. Ist 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either, 


Barusley v_ Blackburn Rovers 
Hull City vy Newcastle United 
Brighten & Hove Albion v Everton 

gc " v Wolverhampton Waa. 

*West Bromwich A. 

Aston Villa * { er West Ham United 
Huddersfield Towa vy Swindon Town 
Oldham Athletic v Notts Forest 
Bristol Rovers v Norwich City 
Plymouth Argyle v Maachester United 
Middlesbrough v Queen's Park Rangers 
Woolwich Arsenal v Liverpool 

yori . v Tottenham Hotspur 
Chelsea v__ Sheffield Wednesday 
Crystal Palace v Bury 
Burnley v_ Galasborough Trinity 
Manchester City vy Sunderland 


(*) Mark out losing teams In the replayed 
First Round Cup-ties. 

L agree to abide by the decision published in" Pear- 
son's Weekly" and to accept it as final, and I enter 
only on this understanding, and I agree to abile by 
the conditions printed tn ‘' Pearson's WV eckly. 


Signature .......-cc ee 
Address ...... 0.0.00 


ane oes eee _—_e a eee 
U a red in last weok’s PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY. We Borat it this week forthe beucit of those 


eaders who were unabls to obtain a copy. 
Closing date: Friday, January 31st. 


ANOTHER £250 IS OFFERED ON PAGE 801. 


Sealing-wax Sets, and Blwe Bird Brooches offered in this week's footlines 


“cc 


Doctor, I hardly know!” murmured 
he fashionable patient. ‘What is new?” 


GIVE AND TAKE. 

“Hoo is it, Jeemes, that yo mak’ sic an 
entirmous profit aff yer potatoes? Yer 
price is lower than ony ither in the toon 
and ye mak’ extra reductions for yer 
freends.” 

“Weel, ye see, I knock aff twa shillin’s 
a ton because a customer is a freend o’ 
mine, an’ then I jist tak” twa hundert-weight 
aff the ton because I'm a {reend of bis.” 


MavpDeE was hone from college. 

“Will you,” she said to licr mother, “ pass 
me my diminutive argentcous truncated cone, 
convex on its summit, and s°mi-perforated 
with symmetrical indentations ? ”’ . 

She was asking for her thimble. 


Algy: “You say she only partially 
returied your affection ?” 

Clarencer ‘Yes; she returned all the love 
lettcrs, but retaincd all the jewelicry.” 


PERFECT PAIRS. 

“‘Now, Alice,” said Mrs. Bounce to her 
newest domestic, “ whilst I'm out just pare 
the potatoes, and put them ready. [I shall 
not Co long gone.” 

About an hour later Mrs. Bounce came 
back from her shopping expedition, bringing 
the meat that was destined to accompany 
tho potatoes to thedinner-table. Alice was 
calmly scated on the floor, and around her 
& goo'lly collection of the delectal le tubers. 

*¢iood gracious!” exclaimed the horritied 
mistress; “what in the name of all that’s 
wonderful are you doing?” 

‘Doin’, ma’am ?” replied the fair maid- 
of-all-work. ‘ Doin" what ye telled me 
indeed. I’ve done tho best I could, too.” 

Then she pointed to the potatoes. “I've 
paired off all of ’em, ma’am,”’ she mumbled, 
“but, try as I will I can’t find a mate for 
this little beggar 1" 
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VOTING WITH NOTHING ON. 


When the Division Bell Has Caught M.P.’s Unawares 
and Caused Many Smiles, 

Tne division bell sometimes catches Members of 
Parliament at a disadvantage. On one occasion it 
caught an M.P. in his bath. .With the instinct of 
a faithful party-man, he dashed out, threw a towel 
round himself, slipped into his dressing-gown, and 
hurried to the Lobby. What would have happened 
had he got there will for ever remain @ mystery, 
for, when only half-way there, he heard the final 
sound that told him he was already too late, and he 
returned in his semi-nude condition to the bath, 
which he finished at his lcisure. 

Another member was dining at the St. Stephen’s 
Club, opposite the Clock Tower, when he was 
informer that the division bell was ringing. With- 
out hesitation, he left bis dinner and his hat, and 
rushed off through the underground passage 
towards, as he thought, the House. But in his 
hurry he took the wrong turning, and found himself 
unexpectedly on the landing-stago of the steam- 
boats at Westminster Bridge. 

Thought He Meant Suicide. 

Wild in his annoyance at the mistake, he rushed 
about, seemingly half-demented, until a policeman, 
who had been watching him for a minute, secing 
the hatless man su excited, made sure that he was 
contemplating suicide, and arrested him, despite 
all his protests. The M.P. was taken to New 
Scotland Yard, near by, and it was only after much 
explanation that he was released. 

On one occasion a famous chess-player, who is 
also a Member of Parliament, was prevented from 
voting for a motion, which he himself had actually 
seconded, by a smart device of the enemy. Two 
of the opposite party got him so deeply immersed 
in his favourite game that he never heard the bells 
announcing the division until it was too late to 
record his vote. It transpired afterwards that his 
wily antagonist had made a bet that he would 
prevent him from taking part in the division. 

An Irish member some two or three years ago 
voted without boots or coat. Feeling sleepy, 
and having no idea the debate was so near its close, 
he retired to an empty committee-room and dozed. 
In order to rest his feet, he had taken off his boots 
cre he placed his legs on a chair before the fireplace, 
and, as his coat was a heavy one, he had doffed that, 
too. Suddenly he was aroused by the ringing of the 
hells, and he knew by their stoppage that he bad not 
a moment to lose if he wished to vote. So out he 
went just as he was, and recorded his vote in his 
stockinged-fect and shirt-sleeves, amidst the cheers 
and chaff of a hundred or so other members. 

Hoaxed by the Sppesttion: 

It was a well-known Liberal M.P. who was once 
actually so fast aslecp in the Houso of Commons 
itself, that when he woke on hearing the sounds of a 
rush and found that a division was taking place, 
he asked another friend which way he ought to vote! 

This friend, not catching the query, and being 
himself hurried, muttered something that he didn’t 
hear. Then the half-asleep member turned to ask 
another man near him. The ss a being of a 
opposite party, saw the opportunity for a practi 
joke, and deemed it too good to lose. So he 
indicated the Lobby into which his own a pees was 
going, and the luckless Liberal followed the last 
man or two unsuspectingly. 

It was only when he discovered that he was alone, 
a sheep amongst the wolves of the other side, so 
to speak, that he saw how he had been hoaxed. 


IT SAVES ROOM. 

Ix long aeroplane flights, when it is necessary to 
: : carry a large 
quanti of petrol 
t pro lem arises 
as where to 
a aa extra 

el supply; but 
in the latest 
machines this 
difficulty has been 
solved means 
of an ingenious 
apparatus which 
acts ag a com- 
bined seat and 
petrol tank. As 
shown in the 
f illustration this 
consists of a hollow seat which contains a consider- 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


CAN YOU BLAME IT? 
“ An, yes,” murmured Miss Screecher, after the 
first selection at a London musicale, “I have had 
some exciting experiences. Coming over here from 
New York a terrible storm arose, and I had to sing 
to quiet the passengers. “You should have seen the 
heavy sea running.” 
And the big, rude man in the pink necktie gazed 
out of the window. 
“T don’t blame the sea!” he muttered. 


A Tale of By the Author 
a = = of 
Terrible C iy iv “My Sos— iy 
Vengeance. <P Straager's 


WILL START NEXT WEEK. 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST MOVE. 

Tur. biggest removal in the history of civilisation 
is at present more than half-way through. It began 
nine months ago. It will take another three 
months before it is finished. 

It is the removal of Picrpont Morgan's art 
treasures from London to New York. As their 
value is estimated at over fifteen millions sterling, 
the most careful precautions are being taken both 
in packing and in transport. 

The packing is being done in special pad 
deposit vaults, and the crates when loaded wit 
their priceless freights of statuary, paintings, 
and china, travel by road to the Southampton 
docks in huge motor-vans with special springs and 
enormous tyres. In order to lessen vibration still 
more, the vans, which are accompanied by armed 

s, travel very slowly. Even after being safely 
stowed away in the hold (where they are lowered by 
carefully-tested + they are guarded by watch- 
men throughout the voyage, in case of shiftirg or 
attempts at theft. ; 

The cost of this record in removals is expected to 
be over £75,000. 


FPefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, ailressed envelope is inclosed, 


FOR TOOL HANDLES. 

To avoid the inconvenience of tools constantly 
rolling off their benches craftsmen often make use 
of this little device. 

A shallow hole is bored in the handle of the tool and 


LEAD’ PLUG 


in it a plug of lead Lammered. This is smoothed off 
with a tile and the tool will lie practically anywhere, 
as the lead prevents it rolling. 

This is a useful tip for the users of small files, which 
are apt to break in a fall. 


eee 


COBBLER'S LAST. 
You may have noticed that in the bottom of a 
cobbler's last there are two small holes, as shown in 
yaa illustration 


Thesc holes are 
filled with lead 
or leather so that 
two nails driven 
through the 
inner sole into 
them fixes it 
firmly on to the 
last. When this 
is done the top 


of the boot can 
he fastencd to the inner sole, as shown iu the 
illustration B. 


If these holes were not provided in the last the inner 


able quantity of oil without taking up extra room in | sole could not be held firmly, with the result that the 


the cockpit of the machine, 


Turn to page S07 and read the stories entitied “This weck’s little lot.”’ 


finished boot would be out of shape. 
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SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS, 


The Stories of Famous Melodies. 


ey 
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“I DO LIKE TO BE BESIDE THE SEASIDE. 


Sung by MARK SEERIDAN. 


“Wary does Mark Sheridan always sing a! 
the seaside ?”” somebody once asked. 
“‘ Well, you sce, he works all the year and 


¢ 


has to tako his holiday by singing about it, ;, 


fellow !”” was the reply. 

It is very nearly a fact that Mark Sheridan « 
always sing about the seaside, and although he 
“worked ” many seaside son 
rover had one to equal “I 
the Seaside.”* 

From the day he first sang it at Piackp 


Like to Be 1: 


: a 
} 


in his time he ! 


appropriately enough, everybody started to s. - 


it, too; and although the song is old now. you 
still often hear its lilting, punning chorus :— 
“I do like to be beside the seaside, 

I do like to be beside the sea, 

I do like to stroll along the prom, prom, prom, 


While the brass band plays tiddley-om-pori-j .} 


So just let me be beside the seaside, 
And I'll be beside mysclf with glee ; 


There are lots of girls besides I should like t '- 


beside, 
Beside the seaside beside the sea!” 


Seaside Scenes Specially Painted. 


‘From the moment the song was shown 


Ton 


at Manchester and I just hummed it throug’: 
my dressing-room there, I knew it would go tc ° 


says Mr. Sheridan. 


“Indeed, so certain of its success was I t!..: | 


immediately agreed to the 
exceptional terms—of ten pounds down an 
cies a week royalty for singing it. 


author's term: 


t 4 
ta 


Altoge:! 


Do Like to Be Beside the Seaside’ cost me a!.. ° 


one hundred and fifty pounds in fees, for I sary 


continuously for well over two years. 
“ And that was not all. 


Realising that the ro: 


of the seaside song was well worth exploiting. | 


had six special ‘cloths,’ depicting sccnes 
Brighton and the Isle of Man, painted for me, 
each cloth cost twenty-five pounds. 


well all the year round, 
topical in the summer and autumn, and it t: 
people pleasantly ‘back’ in the winter, and is 
of joyous anticipation in the spring.” 

A Good and a Bad Joke. 


Mark Sheridan has a good story to tcll of 
unexpected “‘ gag" he was able to work in 


Seaside.” 


singing the song. ‘Get off!’ said in 
inspired moment; ‘this is a monologuc, nu 
catalogue.’ 


“That brought down the house, and so ple: 
of introducing the cat the next night. ‘I 


but hardly anyone laughed. 

“I suppose the audience saw that tho w! 
thing was faked this time, not spontancous i 
bad been on the previous evening.” 


SAVES CHANGING TRAMS. 
Trams which run from town to town often hav: 
run on lines of a different gauge. This secnis 
ssible at first sight until it is explained as in 
illustration that tram-cars which have to run 
different gauged lines are fitted with eliding ax|cs. 


As the car runs steadily from the narrow lincs tc ' 


wider oncs the sliding axle adjusts itself, av: 

strong spring is fitted over the axle in the sis’ 
wheels just as easily readjust themselves when retur' 
to the narrow lines, thus saving the cost of sep.) 


“The good seaside aong is certain to go d 
or these reasons: IJ: 


“A black kitten strolled on the stage f: 
goodness knows where one evening when I .. 


a 


Livch 


1 


early days of “I Do Like to Be Beside « 


the manager and me that we tried the experi: 


‘shoo-ed’ her on to me and I repeated the - 


trams for each town, and allowing passengers toy: : .-* 


| through without changing trams, 


a 


re Saat 


WEEK ENDING 
Frr. 1, 1913. 


the Story of Her 


“] yutyg ours was the quccrest courtship on 
record,” said the lately-wedded Mrs. Sacco to Mr. 
p. Doubleyou the other day. “For one thing, 
there was no kissing or cuddling about it, because 
sacco proposed to me while he was fasting inside 
his ‘hunger-house,’ and I accepted him from the 
outside.” 

Mrs. Sacco, it should be explained, is only 
seventeen years old, and very pretty. In fact, she 
won a prizo in & beauty show held some little time 
ago at Kingston, where her people live. 

“| visited the exhibition hall in Kingston market- 
place, where Mr. Sacco was undergoing his forty- 
two days’ fast, about a week after it was opened,” 
che continued, “ and I pitied him sitting there all 
alone, and started to talk to him through the wire- 
gauze ventilator that was fitted into one of the 
\indows of his cell, thinking it might cheer him up 
and make him forget for the time being how hungry 
he was. 

“Ag he scemed to like it, I came several times 
afterwards, whenever, in fact, I could spare an hour 
or two, and our conversations gradually grew more 
and more confidential. Then one day, after we 
had known one another about a fortnight, he 
started to tell me how much he admired me, and 
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Too Plump 
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Mrs. Margy Lerou who was sentenced tofive years’ 
penal servitude for attempting to set fire to the 
‘Theatre Royal, Dublin, was set free, having served 
only forty-five days of her sentence, Miss Gladys 
Evans, who was awarded a similar sentence, 
was released fourteen days later. . 

It is safe to say that the authorities of Mountjoy 
Prison never had prisoners under their charge of 
whom they were more glad to be rid. From 
the first day of their imprisonment both women 
had been on hunger strike, and had resisted forcible 
iceding with all their strength. They had given 
inore trouble than any score of other inmates of the 
gaol, and driven the Governor, the doctor and the 
infirmary nurses nearly to despair. 

The hunger strike is not the only means by which 
offenders have forced the authorities to allow them 
to forego the just penalties of their misdeeds. 
About five years ago there was a man in one of our 
Convict Prisons who contrived to set all prison rules 
and regulations at defiance. 

He had a weak heart, and for this reason it was 
impossible to punish him, and he took advantage. 
of the fact to make himself a terror to everyone 
who came into contact with him. If he did not get 
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Butchers Bluff «4 Drapers Dodges 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


The Newly-made Girl-Wife of the Famous Fasting Man Tells _ 


| 8 Why I Married ‘Saeco’4 


Romantic Courtship. 


when I told him, half jesiinglv, not to talk nonsense» 
he started the gramophone in his hunger cabinet 
playing ‘ All that I Ask is Love.’ 

“ After it was finished I pointed to another 
record that was lying face upwards on the table, 
and said in a spirit of mischief, ‘I think you had 
better play that one now.’ 

“* That one" was ‘I Wouldn't Leave my Little 
Wooden Hut for You.’ 

“Oh, but I would,’ he'said. 

“* Would what ?’ I asked, quite demurcly. 

“*Leave my little wooden hut for you,’ he 
a it and there and then he made me a formal 
offer of marriage. 

“I said I was very young, and first must ask my 
parents’ consent, which I did that evening after 
supper. Naturally they were tremendously sur- 
prised, and in the beginning they were not at all 
inclined,to agree. But after they had seen Mr. 
Sacco and conversed with him they came round, 
and the banns were put up at All Saints’ Parish 
Church. 

“ All this time Mr. Sacco was fasting and scaled 
up from the outside world—including, of course, 
myself—in his cabinct. But after we had become 
engaged I used to visit him every day and sit with 
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Some Amazing Reasons for Setting Convicts Free. 


exactly what he liked he would go into a paroxysm 
of rage. He would shout, scream and pour out 
floods of the most appalling blasphemy, and would 
carry on like this for days on end. Appeals to his 
better feelings were useless, Apparently he had 
none. 

The authorities were forced to make all kinds of 
concessions in order to keep him in a good humour. 
He was given fresh flowers in his cell, allowed to 
grow his beard, and even furnished with drawing 
board and lead pencil. But nothing did good 
for more than a day or two. At last the warders 
who were in charge of this terror actually 
threatened to strike, and the end of it was that the 
ruffian himself was set at liberty. 

At a small local prison in the North of England 
a man arrived who was sentenced to thirty days 
for petty larceny. As soon as he was put into his 
cell he began to cough. A dreadful cough, o 
regular bark. He kept it up all night, and next 
morning there were urgent complaints trom half-a- 
dozen cells on either side. 

The doctor was called in, and administered 
medicine. But still the man coughed. They sent 
him to the infirmary, but that only made matters 


Clever Little Gags Which Make You Buy Things You Really 
Do Not Want. 


THE shopman has his “ gags” n0 less than the 
comedian—that is to say, he is given to the habit 
of carefully thinking out some little phrase or 
sentence that he ‘lets off” in such a way as to 
make you think that it is a spontaneous remark, 
Only his object is not to make you laugh, but to 
dispose of any objection you may have made to 
his goods. 

The butcher, for example, has constantly to 
face the objection that a piece of meat he sold & 
few days ago proved tough eating. It is not likely 
that he is going to be taken unawares by such a 
regular complaint as this. If you are in the habit 
of insisting that your meat be fresh he simply 
attributes it tactfully to this little peculiarity 
of yours, adding that he could easily have sold you 
a more tender piece that had been hung. But 
this won’t work always. , . 

“Did you cook it in a slow oven?” he will 
sometimes ask, If you say that you did he will 
point out that that was just the wrong way to 
treat the special kind of meat he always takes 
care to serve you with. If you say that you did 
not, he will probably reverse the patter. ; 

Moreover, if you are a young housewife he will 
as likely as not advise you to “tell your cvok 


to do something or other. He may know perfectly 
well that you can’t afford a cook. But this 
judicious piece of flattery will moliify the average 
complainant, especially if there are other customers 
in the shop. It is a stock ‘ gag.” 

If a lady buys a pair of shecs with which, after 
a few days’ wear, she becomes dissatisfied, the 
wise boot-maker will admit that the fit is not 
perfect, but will add : 

“Pardon my saying so, madam, but you have 
a rather exceptional foot. The instep is dis- 
tinctly more arched than the usual. You ‘ought 
really to lave your shocs specitlly made.” 

Few women will try to prove that they have not 
gota pretty foot. This gag rarely fails. . 

The drapery trade lends itself most easily to 
such innocent deceptions—and it is a more or Iess 
innovent deception, because its object is, in nine 
cases out of ten, merely to make a customer satisfied 
with the purchase, and not to effect a sale by a 
false description of the goods. 

As is well known, some drapers still resort to the 
practice of secret marking. The goods are marked 
in a code that the staff understands. Below this 
price the article may not be sold, but if the assistant 
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ll ell 
him and cheer him. We had long talks through the 
grating—very much like that on tho front of a 
rabbit-hutch—which adniitted fresh air to the 
interior of his prison ; and he tried to teach me to 
play chess, though, I am afraid, not very successfuliy. 

“Tt is not an casy game to Icarn, or, at Icast, I 
did not find it so, and, in my case, the difficulty 
was increased owing to the fact that I had to ma':e 

the moves, I used to place the chess-board on 
a stool close to one of the glass windows of the 
cabinet in such a position that Mr. Sacco could 
overlook it and direct me where to place the chess- 
men, and how to manipulate them. He always beat 
me, but it helped to pass away many a loncly hour. 

“ Still, the time secmed to dr tremendously, 
and I was very glad when Boxing Day came round, 
and, with it, the end of his fast. Then, for the 
first time, I was able to embrace the man I had 
plighted my troth to over three weeks previously. 

“He went straight from the exhibition hall to 
the home of my parents, where a right royal ‘ feed * 
awaited him, but Mr. Sacco ate very sparingly, 
indeed. In fact, all he was able to swallow was a 
little minced beef and dry toast, washed down with 
a few mouthfuls of champagne. 

“TI was greatly disappointed, and not a little 
concerned, for I had expected him to be ravenously 
hungry. But he quictcd my fears by explaining to 
me that he had to be very careful at tho beginuing 
not to overload his stomach. 

“Twelve days later we were married, and half 
Kingston turned out to see the wedding.” 
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worse, The other inmates could not sleep. There 
were no sound-proof punishment cells in which 
the offender could be shut up, and the end of it 
was that an application was made to headquarters, 
and the man was set free. 

There are different social grades even in the 
under-world of prison life. Not long ago a man 
was sent to Pentbridge sentenced for an offence 
so gross that the rest of the prisoncrs combined to 
boycott him. They sont him to Coventry, and the 
moment he was put into a “shop” or labour 
party, the other men flung down their tools and 
refused to continue work until he had left. 

An official inquiry was held, and the ringleaders 
each got two days “cells.” But the very next day 
the undesirable was taken off and transferred to 
another prison. 

The Suffragettes at Holloway tried a “ no- 
clothes ” strike, but did not succced in obtaining 
freedom by so doing. An American thief, by name 
Dan Wadsworth, did better in this respect. Dan, 
who weighs three pounds more than tity stune, 
was sentenced to sixty days for breaking the 
licensing laws. But when he arrived at the parson 
there were no convict clothes which he could by 
any possibility get into, no cell that would | old 
him, no bed nor stool that would bear his 423 pounds 
of solid ficsh. 

The warden of the prison sent Lim back to the 
judge, and the latter altered his scutence to a fice 
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commission thereon. In the case of “ lines” such 
as umbrellas, furs, mantles, and so on, tlie difference 
in the two prices may well run into several shillings 

Now the public is constantly * spotting" this 
little dodge (that. is why most higher cliss drapers 
have discontinucd it), because a fricud of a customer 
may purchase the same article at a lower price. ‘The 
two will compare notes, and the original customer 
will want to know why she has been overcharged. 

Most frequently she will think to trap the 
assistant by simply asking what is the proper 
price for the article. 

Ho names a higher price than the minimum. 
It may be higher than she has actually paid, but 
that only makes her think that she has got a 
bargain by mistake by the time the crafty assistant 
has finished with her. 

“ But my friend bought exactly the same article 
at three shillings cheaper,”’ she will say. 

“Pardon me, madam, not eraclly the same. I 
could have sold vou a muff very like that for 80 
much,” naming the minimum. 

He then produces a number of the muffs, all 
exactly the same, and points to some very nebulous 
defects in one or another to account for the difference 
in price. The defects may cven be genuine, but 
he does not explain that they are common to all. 

There is nothing strictly dishonest in this. The 
tradesman is entitled to ask what he likes for his 
own goods and—the customer departs in satis- 


can obtain a higher price he er she is entitled to a | faction. 
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-—I want you to make a sentence using sonv? or all of the words in the titles of the various stories. 
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The Story 


" Warn a fellow’s 
fool en 
in love there’s no 
knowing where the 
idiot will end.” 

Major Goswell, sitting in his breakfast-room st 
Washton-on-Sea, growled that remark to himself as he 
gulped his coffee and glared at the letter be had found 
waiting him on his breakfast-table. Love! Ugh! 

The letter he had laid down on the table was type- 

‘tten, and ran as follows: 

“ Dear GOSWELL,— 

“You will be surprised to hear that I am in 
England when you imagined me drinking the 
waters at Baden. The gout is as bad as ever. 
But you will see from the inclosed letter that I 
have been recalled by a most infernal piece of 
nonsense. My nephew Wilfred scems bent on 
making a fool of himself. He has disappeared 
with the young person in the inclosed letter, and, 
hearing he was to be married here—Bri hton—I 
rushed here to stop it. My information, however, 

roved false, and now Briston, the inquiry agent, 
bea discovered that the idiot is really at Washton- 
on-Sea, and the precious pair are to be married 
at your registry-office there. Gout prevents m, 
flying down. Stop him, my boy—stop him! 
rely on you to stop this marriage that threatens 
to be such a scandal and disgrace to the family. 
Write me saying you will stop it. Do what you 
like—I know your tact and resource—only stop 
it.— Yours, ““CaRLEON JODDS. 

“ P.S.—If necessary to pay the girl something, 
make the best terms you can, and I must stand 
the racket. The creature no doubt knows some- 
how that Wilfred will have my thirty thousand 
pounds at my death.—C. J.” 

The major’s face, always florid, grew more purple, 
and his eyes bulged further out of his hcad as he 
finished that letter. He hated love, he hated youn: 
fellows, he hated girls! And Jodds—his dear frien: 
Jodds!—was worth thirty thousand pounds! He 
turned to tho letter Jodds had inclosed in his. It 
was signed ‘“ Jobn Briston,’ and was couchcd in the 
most business-like terms. Mr. Briston informed the 
colonel he had now certain information that Mr. 
Wilfred Jodds and Miss Gwendoline Ermentrude were 
stoppisg at the addresses he gave in Washton-on-Sea, 
and were to be married at the registry-office on 
Wednesday. 

Gwendoline Ermentrude! The major snorted as he 
rcad the name. He would have liked to order the 
Lussy @ six-wecks’ dose of dark cells and bread-and- 
water. As for Wilfred—— But young men were 
puppies nowadays. There had not been a decent 
young man sincc he himself had gained his lieutenancy 
thirty-seven years ago. 

** And the young ass thinks he is going to commit 
the idiocy to-morrow ?” exclaimed the major, referrin 
to Mr. Briston's letter for the date of the propose 
marriage. ‘* Well, he won't.” 

Ile sent off the following telegram to Colonel Jodds : 

“Sorry gout bad. Remember what I told you 
respecting Madcira and cayenne pepper. ill 
stop marriage as requested.—GOsWELL ” 

A short time later the major's red face deepened in 
shade to a purple, and his eyes absolutely threatened 
to drop out of his head upon the registry-office floor 
as he listened to the registrar of births, deaths, and 
marriages informing him he had no power to refuse 
to marry Wilfred Jodds and Miss Gwendoline Ermen- 
trude in the absence of any legal reason to the contrary. 

The explosion of tho major was eo tremendous 
that the three clerks in the outer office rushed 
into the room to sce what was the matter; and 
when the major left later he did so with such ferocity 
of aspect that persons who met him in the street gave 
bim a wide berth. The registrar had dismissed him 
icily, informing him that he was merely an official of 
the law ; that the law said nothing against the bindi 
together in the sacred bonds of wedlock of Mr. Wilf 
Jodds and Miss Gwendoline Ermentrude; and that 
the major, if he wished to stop the wedding, must 
rely ppon his “* powers of penees ” over one of the 

ies. © major was on his way to 
Wilfred Jodds. 2 tee 
= rs, sir, are, I believe, Mr. Wilfred Jodds ?” 
am. 

wit oe am I adele ond Goswell.” 

tall, rather g Pore | oung fellow who had 

risen as the major entered id itding room at the 
hotel, bowed his head and waved his hand to a chair. 
A cool, self-possessod young man! The major noted 
that he never quailed, though he had fixed his eyes 
upon him with all the concentrated ferocity the major 
had ian 80 effective in the course of his Army career. 

‘* Pleased to see you!” exclaimed the young fellow. 

“ Will you take a chair?” 


Complete Short Story. 
In Peril of Marriage 


of a 
Major and “A Pair of Fools.” 
By CHARLES TIBBITS. 


h to fall | am unable to guess to what you refer.” 


Auxx EKDive 


naughty man! You don’t look a 
shaking her head at the major Your face !ov!.- | 
a barometer that has set stormy. However, go on 
chappy ; I'll listen.” 


“1 will not!” enspped the major. 
* All I want from you is an assur- 
ance that this infernal foolery shall 
come to an end, sir.” 
Mr. Jodds’ eyebrows were elevated 
in an expression of surprise. 
“Being totally ignorant of what 
has secured me the pleasure and 
hononr of this visit, Major Goswell,” he replied, “ I 
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recovered sufficiently to commence. Then his «; 
came to his assistance. He spoke out. T, 
surpriso Miss Ermentrude listened to him quite ¢:.\: 
nodding the big hat at bim occasionally as if in a 
ent with him. 
“So I understand that Joddy dear will be cv: 


The bered that the registrar 
ee il ppg Pelee ; of + pounds if we get marri; 


oo upon that he must rely upon his 
powers of persuasion. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” he growled, “I am a bit abrupt. 
That's my way. Goswell goes to the t, sir. What 
I refer to is that idiotic marriage with Thingumyjig! 
It won’t do! Good gad, sir——” . 

The young gentleman raised his hand protestingly. 

“My dear air!” he exclaimed. " Let me remark 
that ‘ Miss Thingumyjig ’ is hardly a respectful way of 
referring to a young lady for whom I should consider 
it an honour to cease to exist. If you have any 
business with me regarding this marriage, I must 
really ask you to moderate your expressions.” 

He was as cool as a cucumber. The major again 
remembered those words ‘‘ powers of persuasion.” He 
must point out, as politely as possible, to this young 
puppy what a fool he proposed to make of himself. He 
swallowed as much of his rage as he could. 

“T have a letter, sir—a letter,” he began, “ from 
your uncle, my very esteemed friend, Carleon Jodds, 
who is worth thirty thousand pounds if he is worth a 
pau . He has a me of your idiotic infatuation 
lor this young woman——” 

“ Lady!” interposed Mr. Jodds. 

“This Gwendoline Vermintrade——" 

“ Ermentrude,” corrected Jodds. 

“And it mustn't go on, sir!” roared the major, 
getting more and more excited. “ It must stop! he 
col says it must stop! I say it must stop—and 
it must stop! This girl, ir! ho is she? Where 
the dickens does she come from? What d’ye think 
of marrying her for—you, young fellow, the nephew 
of a man like Carleon Jodds ?” 

“ Now I understand,” exclaimed Jodds. ‘'* You are 
a representative of my dear uncle, Carleon Jodds? In 
some way he has learnt that I and Miss Ermentrade 
are here and that we are going to be married to-morrow. 
Sit down, Major Goswell, and let me show you how my 
life, my happiness, my honour are all alike wrapt up 
in my marriage with Gwen—sweet Gwen! She is the 
sweetest, the dearest——” 

“Tf I have to listen to such—euch tommyrot,” cried 
the major, ‘‘ perhaps you'll touch tho bell and let the 
waiter bring me a brandy-and-soda. I feel 1 shall 
want it.” 

For nearly an hour the major sat listening, now and 
then breaking in on Mr. Jodds’ explanations with 
explosions of wrath and disgust at such imbecility. 
At times, when Mr. Jodds launched out into describing 
Gwendoline’s superiority to every other woman who 
had ever been born, it was only by gripping the arms 
of his chair the major could contain himself in it. 

Mr. Jodds was in the middle of informing the major 
for the fiftieth time that Gwendoline was totally unlike 
any other woman the world had ever known when there 
came a sharp knock at the door, the door opened, and 
@ young lady made her appearance. The major 
started as he saw her. He felt instinctively that he 
was in the face of the enemy herself. 

She was tall, dark, with Tee eyes, and a face that 
seemed to the major distinctly made up. Alzo, the 
major reckoned, she was decidedly overdressed. She 
stood gazing at the two from under the shadow of her 
enormous hat. Then ske nodded to Mr. Jodds and 
smiled at the major. He actually fancied he detected 
a wink in his direction. It almost took his breath 
ont, and, seizing his single eyeglass, he fixcd it 
fi 4 in his eye to keep her under better observation. 

“T didn’t know you had anybody with you, Joddy 
dear,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you and the old gentle- 
man talking business? If so, I'll ta-ta for a time and 
look in later.” 

Wilfred Jodds rose and advanced to her hastily. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed. ‘ Do not fly away, my 
dearest. gentleman has come to eee me on 
business—business which affects you, too, my own. 
You shall bear what he has to say.”” Hoe turned to 
the major. “ Now, sir,” he said, ‘* this is Miss Ermen- 
trude. Will you in her presence dare to say what you 
have in her absence?” 

“ Has the old fellow been pitching into me?” in- 
quired Miss Ermentrude, calmly seating herself and 
arranging her dress very carcfully. “ Oh, you naughty, 
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reckoned on it a bit.” ~ 

The major chuckled. He could hardly restrai- 
chuckles as he looked at the consternation c:'! 
in Mr. Wilfred Jodds’ face. The girl was “as bear 
as they make ’em,” he commented to hinseli. 
would throw “ Joddy ” over. 

“It’s a bad job, Joddy,” she went on thoug!.'’ 
“ Puts a nasty look on affairs. And I gue: |: 


of money.” 

“Gwendoline?” cried Mr. Wilfred in ago: 
tones. 

“With your beauty and accomplishments, my * 
young lady,” interposed the major, “ I feel sure - 
might poacey Old Nick himself.” 

“Iss a bit of @ fix,” said the girl, "Don't 
think,” ahe asked the major, “‘ if Joddy and I: 
on chance I might square it with the colon)’ {° 
I might manage it if I saw him. I'd kneel at! 


plead with him like this.” She flung her arms . 


arms round his neck and hug him like——” 


major. “Ugh! I sore. yon don’t know oli 
He's a heart of iron, has Jodds. Even your beau: 
pleading, madam, would be no good Ther s 
much of the tiger in Jodds.” 

He wiped from his face the perspiration tl. 
broken out upon it at the narrow escape he had h:. 

“* Then if that wouldn't do,” she said calr:}y, ° + 
to me Joddy and I had better part.” 


“* Gwendoline !” 

“It's business, Joddy,” said Miss Vrment: 
coldly. ‘ But what about the dresses Vd poi tor 
wedding? My! Ninety pounds’ worth, anu ui: 
them paid for!” 


anxious to clinch the matter, “ you are a remar!.. 
sensible person, and you have a keen sense of ¢ 
too. Providing you break off this—ahcm—unf 


uniary loss you may sustain.” 
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something 
“You don’t mean to say,” exclaimed the m... 
darting a withering glance at Jodds, who sat with 
head in his hands as if oblivious to all, “tha: 
confounded imbecile has written?” 

“Heaps and heaps.” broke in Miss Erment: 
“Such beautiful letters! They're at my loc. ine 
guess the whole thing—the dresses, and the letters, 
the damage to onc’s fcclings—ought to be wort. 
hundred pounds?” 

Five hundred pounds! Miss Ermentrude won!’ 
take off a penny. Anyway, she pointed out. ¢ 
Jodds was worth thirty thousand pounds—\. 
he ?—and the money would come out of that. 
major, finding her obstinate, at last agreed tc. 
her a cheque for the amount providing she |. 
over Mr. Wilfred’s love-letters and signed the doc: 
he drew up renouncing all claims to Mr. Wulfred - 
and his alfections. "With bis head in his Lan..: 
gentleman sat in his chair. The mircena iness «: 


power of expostulation. 
* s ° ° 
Three days ela before the major received 
acknowledgment from Colonel Jodds of the ct": 
had made on his behalf, and then the colonc! in 
letter expressed himself utterly unable to compre: 
the meaning of the major’s communication. ana !.: 
something about “ that sunstroke you had in | 
twenty years ago.” The colonel informed © 
Goswell he had no nephew named Wilfred. An:! 
the dickens was Miss Ermentrude ? What marri::: 
the major refer to? And what on earth bad be ; 
five hundred pounds for ? 
The major groaned. His solicitor, on whom he «: 
with the letter, explained it all. The major ba! 
swindled! The whole thing had been a clever |)» 


Miss Ermentrude were impostors ! ; 

* Dammee if I ever mix myself up in love 4: 
again!” he exploded. “I wash my hands f 
from this very das. I wouldn’t walk across the 
to prevent my dearest friend from marryice 
woman he liked. No, dammee! From this tin: 
world shall marry just aa it pleases as far as Gos: 
concerned |” 


One Halfpenny. And it has, 


—For the five best sentences I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards ‘‘Lot.”” (See page 818.) 


Fes. 1, 1933. 


Some moments elapsed before the major '- 


she said. t's a lot, you know, Joddy; anu : 


girl who might expect to marry a fellow with a — 


the major's crimson countenance. ‘* ‘Then 1d pu: -; 


“Get away! Get away!” almost screame! © 


“ My dear young lady,” said the major hurri:” 
t 


nate engagement I will undertake to make good . 


secure five hundred pounds! Mr. Wilfred Jcud> . 


h,”” she declar 


i 


like this.” She knelt before the major. “Ai: J 


“Gwendoline!” cried Mr. Jodds distracty. 


y 


“And then ‘there are Joddy's letters to me, 1 
marked Miss Ermentrude. “I guess they'd Le ww. 


young lady scemed to have paralysed him bej-!.. 


1 


ve 


iam catia aacattiaaa A 


WERK ENDING 
Fra, 1, 1018. 


NOW 


orrereD | AWARDED 
BELOW. 


‘Tu1s Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
realers who take a keen interest in Association Football, 
and to cnable them to put their knowledge to good account. 
The prize offered is 3350, and tho task set enables com- 
petitors to display their skill in following up football, and 
also fosters their interest in the game. 

what YOU HAVE TO DO. 


the entry form o ite you will find the names of 
on aide partie os : to be played on Saturday, 


firet of all to make yourself acquainted with 
various hate, aoe 
en 


matches will resull a draw, then leave names of both 
teams in, 
help and ide to the exercise of your 
juagenant, ay recommend ereaneen's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or post free 4d. from the 


treet, London, W.C.), ia 
lete information regard- 

z lay in past seasons, and 
results of corresponding League matches played 
last season, all of which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY OF 


“PEARSON'S FOOTBALL ANNUAL.” 
Frederick @. Rose, Police Station, Willenhall, 
Staffs, writes :— 
“I was very pleased 
tative i med me that J 


. e¢ & 
ne in the Station, an 


pr: 
An 1’ 
help in filling up my coupon.” 


Mr. W. A. Glanville, 39 Gifford Place, Mutley, 


says :—— 
¢ 2 that I have ‘Pear- 
I am pleascd to tell you tind it helps me 


you 
son's Foothall Annual, 


Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
which willbe found com 
ing teams, records of p 


hen your represen- 
Yad on a ootbalt 
‘s Footb 
d it a great 


sington, says :— 


“Thank you for the good news that I have 
f tb rize. I hav e of your 
ponuals ‘and es it very upefud” 


CONDITIONS WITH: WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


The names of the teams which you believe will loso 
must be erossed out. Where you forccast a draw 
don’t cross out either. ‘ 

Fach entry form must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. . 

Kach competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the compotitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. f 
When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 23 ” in 
the top left-hand corner, and afix a penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later then first post 
Friday, February 7th. 

Ouly ome coupon may be sent each reader, bo 
where two or more members of one household enter, 
the conpons can be placed in the came envelope. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH CONTESTS. 
(Seo page 814 for new contest.) 
Tus Cup Finau TICKETS. 

In this contest three pairs of tickete for the Cup 
Final at the Crystal Palace were offered for the best 
Foctball Tri ts on BARNSLEY. The attempts 
eciected as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the eenders, were as follows: 

‘Barnsizy : Eleven—Yet “ Score. 

Sent by F. Ingham, 106 Victoria Avenue, Hull; who 

dominated Miss HH. Danicls, 67 Trinity Street, Hull. 
Bannscer: Linesmen Require Bicycles. 

Sent by ‘Claude 8. Skilton, Seca View, Ferry Road, 
Pennar; w i iss C. 

Road, Pennar, 


1 


2, 


nominated Miss Moore, 64 Military 
Pembroke Dock 


rrow- 
in-Furness; who nonfinated Osmun Woed, The 
Arcade, Forshaw Street, Barrow. acs Hien 

Tue Scorrse INTERNATIONAL EET? ential 


ed read domiciled in 
the best Football Tripshet oe HAMILTON | 
ALS, .has as : 
4 “ Lecter Combines 
; who 
O. Staff, marnoc! e 


. Davidson, P.O. om : 


. Davidson, 30 


Haart 
Sent by J. 
nominated C. 


Here is a chance for bud 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
GREAT FOOTBALL SKILL CONTEST 


S14 


The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what to be the correct result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. In the event of two or more matches not 
being played, the £250 will not bo awarded. 

Should no competitor Py the correct results of all 
the matches played, will bo awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
asia number of correct results. In the event of a 
ie this sam will be divided. 

The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

Tho Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for eny alterations that may 
bo made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 

with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

The published decision is final. and competitors may 

enter on this understanding only. 

No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 

eligible for this competition. 


“oer or Orr eer mes 89 8 OOO eam 


3 SPECIAL NOTE! 


In the event of two or more members of one 
bousehold competing in this football skill 
competition, all the coupons may be in- 
closed in one envelope. 
Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 
Ciosing Date, FRIDAY, FES. 7th. 
a i i 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 23. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. &th 


Cross out which you consider wil! be t!:e losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


S 


Blackburn Rovers v Manchester United 
Tottenham Hotspur v Middlesbrough 
Sheffield Wednesday v Aston Villa 
Everton. v Liverpool 

West Bromwich Albion v Bolton Wanderers 
Bradford City v Newcastle United 
Birmingham vy Preston North End 
Blackpool v Clapton Orient 
Bristol City v Burnley 

Fulham v Barnsley 

Netts Forest v Hull City 

Grimsby Towa v Wolverhampton Wan. 
Northampton Tows v Millwall Athletic 
Plymouth Argyle v West Ham United 
Norwich City v Swindon Towa 
Gillingham v Bristol Rovers 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

l agree to abide by the decision published fn 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accep: tt as final,and 
Tenter onty on this understandina, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in “‘ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature sessessssssssessnnsoeecerssersesssanacersen saesen ees 
Address......++ 


PPreTeT Teer 


ecco eeeces Cee eee ener sree eeere: eee eee tee 


Se etd 


OTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. 1.| RR EGULT OF £1000 
| FOOTBALL CONTEST. 


No. 19. 
Matches played on Saturday, January 11th. 


Iw this contest sixteen of the mat. hes wore postponed cr 
abandoned owing to bad weather. Fourteen of the 
romaining sixteen games were corceetly _forecasted iby 
three competitors, and they shure the £100 consolation 
prize. A cheque for £33 Gs. $1. has, therefore, been sent 
to each of the fullowiig : , . 

C. Earnshaw, Bradford, Yorizshire ; _Eumphrey Myatt, 
Woodseaves, Newport, Salop; und Tom Lee, 28 Kock 
Lane, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 


WE GUARANTEE TO PAY £250 
THIS WEEK. 
(See coupon on the first page.) 


ding poets! February Lith is St. Valentine’s Day. 
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FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The £250 ‘‘Must Be Won” Coupon. 

Tu dislocation of Cup-ties caused by the blizzard 
on the occasion of the first round has now nearly righted 
itself by a series of mid-week matches, absolutely 
unparalleled so far as the number of Cup-tie gamcs 
were concerned. 

As we go to press, however, there still remain thrce 
games to be decided, as follows: Reading v, Stoke, at 

Im Park; Bradford v. Barrow, at Park Avenue; 
and West Ham United v. West Bromwich Albion, 
at Stamford Bridge. 

The winners of these games should be carcfully 
noted, and the losing club scored out on the coupon 
which appears on page one. Otherwise this coupon 
has been brought up to date, and competitors can 
scaod in this one in preference to that which appearcd 
last week, 

A much better plan, however, would be to give one 
of the coupons to a member of your household, and 
thus your “family” will have an opportunity of 
gaining the £250, which we have guaranteed to give 
away in connection with this coupon. 


As It Should Be. 

The recent cup-tie engagements between West 
Bromwich Albion and West Ham United were just 
what matches of this description should be, for both 
teams were composed entire! +4 of Englishmen, fighting 
for possession of the English Cup. More than that 
the majority of the men in each tcam were purely 
of local extracticn. 


The Second Round. 

The thirty-two clubs which take part in the second 
round of the Cup are now definitely decided, and it 
is hoped that the weather will pcrmit the games to 
proceed, and that the majority of them will reach o 
definite conclusion. 

The South is particularly fortunate for once in a 
Way, as seven ties are to played on the grounds 
of the Southern clubs, and if the luck will only hold 
out a little longer, we should see a good proportion 
of Southrons figuring in the third round. 

Queen’s Park Rangers, Tottenham Hotspur, and 
Swindon have to travel to meet theis opponents, 
and if they cannot win at tho first attempt may make 
a draw, and perchance win on the replay. 

Because a team has done badly in the League, 
that is no reason why it should do as badly in the Cup- 
ties, and although much is not expected from the 
‘Spurs, yet Swindon and Queen's Park Rangers may 
live to ght again, and take part in tho next round. 


Don't Forget 
That wo offer another £250 for the correct foro- 
cast of the matches which appear in Coupon No. 23 
on this page. ‘These matches take place on lebruary 
ae and. the closing date of entry is Friday, February 
7th. 


Goals Galore. 

Football is a game of goals, and no matter how 
brilliantly a team may perform in mid-field, if no 
, goals are the outcome of the carpct-pattern weavers, 
' the spectators go away disspiritcd, and many hard 
things are said about the non-efficicncy of the tcam, 
Vor twenty-two men to battle for ninety minutes, 
endeavouring to get the ball into the net, and after 
all their struggles, to finish off the game with a 0O—0 
result, is not to be commended as a satisfactory end. 

It is gratifying to notice that on Saturday, January 
18th, there was not a single match which resulted 
in a goalless draw among the clubs which took part 
j in the three principal leagues, and the four tics in 

tho F.A. Cup. On the other hand, there was quite 

a glut of goals, for the victorious teams totalled no 

fewer than eighty-three goals while the losing teams 

end those which drew scored twenty-seven goals, 
making a grand total of 110, an avcrage of over three 
goals per match. 

Blackburn Rovers routed Northampton by 7—2, 

Bristol Citv had an exactly similar result against 

Stockport Oo., Merthys Town scored six against Wost 
Ham, Derby County five against the Spurs, Birming- 
ham ge ae ig Leicester Fosse. Everton, Manchester 
City, Bradford City, Notts Forest, and Brentford fous 
cuch against their respective opponcnts. But the 

2 honour was due to Notts Forest and Brentford 
for theis victories were obteined on foreign 


Sean err ee ae OS Fe — 
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THE FINAL 


CHAPTER XI. 


Back from the Dead. 
Tnat his father was dead was the thought that 


leaped to life in Will Blanc’s mind. The butler’s 
grief, his reluctance to speak, could mean nothing else. 

“ Is—is Do you mean that my father’s— 
gone?” Will asked hoarscly. * Look here, Robert. 
you're driving me mad, you know; whatever it 1s, I 
must know it!” 

The butler nodded his white head; his cyes were 
wet. 

“ Yes, 


yes, Mr. William, you shall hear,” he said 
buskily ; * but if you'd only——” 

He bro ke off with an exclamation of relief. 

“Here's the master himeelf, sir; he'll tell ou,” he 
said, and scuttled away like a frightened ra bit into 
the dim background of the great hall, whilst, to Will's 
mingled relief and surprise, down the wide, shallow- 
a a staircase there came his father, now with deep 
shadows beneath his cold, pale eyes, year’ perhaps 
a little more, but otherwise in his usual health. 

He pauscd as he beheld his son, who went forward to 
meet Ein. : 

“ Robert's just given me on awful fright, sir,” Will 
said ; “ he gavo me to understand that you were ill, and 
all sorts of things.” 

Alston Blane's impassive face had changed slightly 
upon beholding his son, but only for an instant. | His 
expression of cold indifference was resumed, like a 
mask. 

“No, I am quite well,” he said in his colourless, 
inward voice ; ‘* but Robert reccived for me a telephone 
message this morning that greatly upset him. He is 
very attached to you, as you know. He was greatly 
distressed on your account.” 

Will's heart scemed to stop beating for an instant. 
His mind flew to Elizabeth; the message Robert had 
received could only concern him. He looked at his 
father, who was watching him closcly. 

“What was the message about?” he asked, in a 
voice whose steadiness was surprising. ‘* And who 
sent it?” 

“It came from the inspector at Forchesham. I'd 
asked him to let me know of any fresh developments 
in the Powerley affair,’ answered Mr. Blane. He 
leaned against the balustrade as he spoke, and his eycsa 
avoided hisson’s. “ It appears that they have found— 
Elizabeth Cawton.” 

The speaker paused, but Will eaid nothing ; he had 
been sure that some such awful tidings awaited him, 
and he was stunned into a merciful inditference to them. 
The blow was so awful that as Mg he hardly realised 
it. His father gave him a swift, furtive glance, and 
then hurried on. 

“I don’t suppose it will be of much use to them. 
There has been an accident, and she’s dying.” 

Dying! The thought of death in conjunction with 
Elizabeth, who had always seemed so exuberantly 
alive, so full of vitality, was horrible beyond words to 
Will. Fiercely he turned upon his father. 

“I don’t belicve it!” he said. ‘‘ It’s impossible ! 
Tl gointo Forchesham ; I'll find out! It’s—it’s——” 

His voico died away suddenly ; his father looked at 
him, and he eaw in the pale, cold eyes pity and 
distress. 

‘““My poor boy, I'm afraid it’s true,” Alston Blane 
said, speaking with unusual gentleness. ‘* Robert saya 
that the message was absolutely clear and distinct. I 
rang up just now for more news, but they could givo 
me none. All they knew was that Elizabeth Cawton 
was found, that sho was dying. The impression I 
received was that——” Ne paused; then, as though 
understanding that any aticmpt to hide or soften the 
truth was useless, he went on: ‘I'm afraid,’ he said 
gravely, ‘‘ that it was suicide.” 

He spoke sadly, with evident regret. Dully Will 
realised that his father was being very gentle with him, 
although their last parting had been in such bitter 
ancer 

He turned away towards the door. 

“I must get back to Forchesham, sce the police, 
and find out where she is,” he said huskily. ‘“ I camo 
here, though I swore I'd never enter this houso again, 
because I had an idea that you knew something about 
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| her, sir ; that you were hiding her, keeping her from me. 
I see I was wrong.” 

Alston Blanc did not protest. Strangely subdued, 
almost timid in manner, he bade his son good-hye. 
The fierce wor:!s that had passed between them at their 
last meeting, the cld man’s almost savage attack on 
Elizabeth were forgotten. Juet as his son got into the 
waiting car Mr. Blane asked him whether he would 
return there. 

It was the extending of the branch of peace ; it was 
a pleading, not put into words, for pardon, and as such 
Will understood it. But he shook his head; not yet 
could he forgive. 

“T shall be more in touch with things if I stay in 
town,” Lo said; and Alston Blaine said no more. 

All Forchesham knew of the love story of Alston 
Blane’s only son and Elizabeth Cawton. At the 
inquest on Basil Powerley the latter's letter to hiq wife, 
stating that he and Elizabeth were eloping together, 
had been read, and great sympathy was felt for Will 
Blane as the victim of a designing and unscrupulous girl. 

When, however, it became known that Will abso- 
lutcly refused to believe in that letter, and that he 
declared that Elizabeth was innocent, public opinion 
drifted round to the view that he was weak and foolish, 
and that it was a mercy that he would have no chance 
of ruining his whole life by marrying such a woman. 

The inspector at Forchesham received him with 
kindly tolerance ; a3 the son of his father, respect was 
due to him ; as a young man most foolishly infatuated, 
fair judicial treatment must be meted out to him. 
Therefore, to Will's cager and impetuous demands for 
information concerning the report of Elizabeth's arrest, 
reserved and cautious replics were returned. 

“ Tonly know that it bappened—the arrest, I mean— 
some miles from J.ondon, sir, and that Miss Cawton is 
reported to be dying,” the inspector said. “ I'm 
afraid I can't give you any moro information.” 

By an effort Will controlled his rising temper. 

“I know for a fact that Miss Cawton was in London 
yesterday, that sho was returning to Forchcsham 
to-day,” he said. ‘‘Is she somewhere between the 
town and here ?” 

“All there is to know, sir, you'll know very soon,” 
the inspector rcjoined cautiously. ‘* Sorry I can’t 
he more explicit. I telephoned to your father, sir, as 
Id praia: By this afternoon details will be to 
hand. I'm sorry I can’t be of more use.” 

There was oue question that Will longed, yet dreaded, 
to ask. At last, desperately, he put it. 

“What,” he said, “is the matter with Miss 
Cawton ?”” 

The inspector shook his head. 

“That I couldn't say, sir,” he answered ; “ but I’m 
afraid that it’s a case of attempted suicide in order to 
avoid arrest.” 

Will hurried out of the office, feeling as though 
all the poignant anguish that he had suffered 
hitherto was as nothing compared to the misery that 
now held bit in its grip. 

Hitherto he had been so confident that truth would 
prevail, that, Elizabeth’s innocence would be proved, 
and she would triumphantly refute her enemies. 

Why she bad fled on the eve of her wedding-day 
would be expl:ined, and satisfactorily ; in his worship of 
her there had been no room for dou!st—and now she was 
dying, was perhaps even already dead, and he was being 
kept from her. 

‘The thought was maddening ; it absorbed him to the 
exclusion of all else as he went back to the hotel where 
he was staying, and where he was a source of great and 
excited intere:t. 

Soon the news of Elizabeth's arrest, of the fact that 
che was dying, was known throughout Forchesham. 
It reached Ora Powerley, who still lived in the house 
she and Baci] b1 inhabited just outside the town. 

Her maid, w!:0 rushed in to tell her, was amazed that 
her mistress «3 not more excited and elated. She 
had imagined Ora to be hungering for just vengeance. 

be They do say she shot hersoli,”’ observed the girl, 
with satisfaction ; ‘* just as the p’liceman had his hand 
on her shoulder she puts the pistol to her head. Don’t 
it show that she was guilty, ma’am? It’s a pity she 
won't live to stand ker trial; it’s said she’s dead by 
now. 


Warr Exoma 


Ora made a vague reply ; she was thinking, with 
pormetbing eeett remorse, that everyone was very 
hard on Elizabeth. There was no one to speak fos 
her, no one to pli him ov herself as her defendcr, 
Alone, at the world’s mercy, she lay, defenceless, 
oe by her own hand, seeking in death the mercy 
t t had been denied her in life. 

Ora’s hard eyes were suddenly wet. After all, she 
and Elizabeth had been children together, friends, untii, 
at the bidding of Basil, Ora had turned thief, had stolen 
from Elizabeth’s father what he had regarded aa his 
greatcst treasure, his almost miraculous invention that 
was to have made his peuple a wealthy woman 

It had been at her husband’s urgent entreaty thit 
Ora had tried to purloin those papers. Sho had loved 
her husband with a devotion that yet had been tinged 
with fear. Blindly she had obeyed him, but it had 
been terror of his displeasure as much as the desire to 
do his bidding that had driven her into theft. 

And now he was dead, all that remained for the 
woman who loved him was vengeance; and Elizabeth 
was dying. 

Ora covered her face with her hands and gave a little 
moan. She heard the door open, and she looked up 
angrily, ready to rebuke the too officious servant— 
returning with more grucsomo details. 

But as Ora beheld who stood upon tho threshold of 
her room, regarding her with grave, steadfast eyes, » 
shriek broke from her lips—a wild, mad scream ci 


terror. 

“ Elizabeth, Elizabeth, Elizabeth !”” she screamed. 
“‘ Back from the dead to haunt me!” 

She sprang to her feet, with hands outstretched as 
though warding off some horror; then she lurched 
forward and fell heavily to the ground in a dead faint. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 

At the very moment when Ora Powerley fell sense 
less Will Blane was receiving Shenley, the manager cf 
Alston Blane & Son, who had hurried to the hotel to 
see him. 

The manager was white and trembling, his voice 
shook so that at first his words were unintelligible as 
he grasped Will’s hand. 

““There’s not a moment to lose, Mr. William,” he 
stammered. ‘I’ve just come from your father ; he's 
had an attack of the heart, but he’s conscious. I wa 
there. I’d gone out to see him on some importan' 
matter, and I was with him when it happened. We 
thought he was gone, but he came round. Soon as he 
could, he asked mo to fetch you, so I tore in, in the 
fastest car they’d got. You will come, won't ycu, 
Mr. William ?” 

Shenley’s voice shook. His whole interests were 
bound up in Alston Blane, and in the great firm to 
which he gave such loyal service. 

Will grasped his hand warmly. 

“You don’t suppose that I remember anything at 
this moment, do you, except that my father’s ill and 
wants me?” he eaid. ‘Come along, Shenley ; don’t 
let’s lose any precious time.” 

Neither Will nor Shenley exchanged a word as they 
swept at mad speed towards Stonewarden. Each was 
occupied with 
his own anxious 
thoughts. The 
silence was un- 
broken until the 
car drew up at 
the great door- 
way, and ae 
appeared at the 
bead of the 


“Is be—" 
Will could say 
no more; but the 
old butler under- 
stood. 

“** Yes, yes, sir, 
and better; the 
doctor's been 
with him, and 
says therc : 
hope,” was tlic 
eager = answe!. 
“You and Mr. Shenley were to go straight up t! 
minute you came. You weren't to wait a second, sir. 

Will nodded and hurried into the hall and up th: 
shallow staircase, Shenley following closely. The gre: 
house was very still, only the solemn chime of a clo’. 
rang softly through the hush. Will hesitated for a" 
instant, before his father’s door, then he tapped ai. 
opened it cautiously. 

It was a big apartment, with three windows ths’ 
looked out on to the rose-garden. The great pe ah 
bed stood in the centre; from a sea of lace-cd;* 
pillows and coverlets Alston Blane’s paio eyes m:' 
those of his son; a faint smilo flickered on his lips 4: 
Wiil bent over him. . 

“I'm glad you've come,” Alston Blane said fechly. 
“T was afraid you'd kcep away. It was my heart. 
Anothes attack might do for me; and one can’t tell 
when it may come on. That’s why I wanted to ect 


Ls 


“ Elizabeth, Elizabeth, Elizabeth!” 
screamed Ora. ‘‘ Back from the dead 
to haunt me!" 


Wrex ENDING ° 
Fes. 1, 1913. 


sou without loss of time to tell you—what I think you 
ousht to know.” . 

lio paused, his eyes upon his son. 

After our quarrel, the morning afters Powerley 
«as killed,” he said slowly, “I left the rose-garden 
when you bad and went into the avenuc. It 
was very early still, just sunrise. I was thinking how 

1 bed meant it to be your wedding-day when I saw 
<mcone comitg towards mc—a woman. I recognised 
Ler; it was Elizabeth Cawton. 

--'\When she saw me she seemed half inclined to run 
«vay, but I called to her and she came up to me. She 


wis erying; she looked terribly unhappy; and her 
urst words were am inquiry after you, Will, as to 
yhether you were 


“[ told her that you were all eat and then she 
c,id that sho could not understand it, that she had 
ucen perfectly convinced that only illness of an 
a cident could have made you play her false.” 

‘Alston Blane paused; Will gave an impetuous 
exclamation, 

~T play her false, sir?” he said. “ What did she 
ican? We were to be married the next day.” 

“Yes, so I knew,” said Mr. Blane quictly. “ Then 
Etvabeth told me that on the previous evening she 
-ame home to Porch Mansions,.to find Basil Powerley 
iwaiting ber. He told her he had something very 
-ravifying to tell hor—namely, that I was reconciled 
to the marriage, that EF was to be present at the wedding, 
iat, ab my wish, it was to take place in town; that 
ilizabeth was te go to Iston Junction, where you 
\ill, and I would meet her ; that Powerley had been 
--nt for by me ag her nearest male relative, and that 
I had asked him if he would take this message to her. 

~ She was oF to an hotel at Ilston, under Power- 
ly’s escort, we both should meet her there and 
take her to town by the eleven o'clock train. She told 
me that, though @he disliked and feared Powerley, 
who had treated her father very badly, and though she 
wished that you had chosen another messenger, she 
ucver doubted for one instant that he came from us. 

* Powerley told her that Miss Timson had gone out, 
but would be in Iter. Also, he said he had a letter by 
hand to send, and that he would return in time to 
{ctch her, so that they could catch the train to Ilston 
Junction. 

“She said that Powerley was most emphatic how 
nec it was that they should catch this train. 
When had been alone a little time Elizabeth told 
ne that she had @ dreadful shock. Something-—she 
dues not know what—made her look at her writing- 
desk where she kept all the papers that had belonged 
1o her father, amongst them part of a formula of an 
iuvention that Powerley had tried to steal. The lock of 
the desk was broken, the papers gone. Instantly she 
realised that be had robbed her, She told me that the 
iliscovery filled her with horror, but it determined her 
cn one point—not to wait for Powerley’s return. She 
went to the station, took the train to Ilston, and 
waited there for you. But—you did not come.” 

Mr. Shenley, who had been listening with deep 
interest, now ventured to ae 

“What was Powerley’s object in writing that letter 
to his wife, saying ¢! ho was eloping with Miss 
Cawton?” he asked. “‘ Personally, I never believed 
it to be true; and I see now that I waa quite right. 
But why did he do it? I don't really think be had 
any feeling for Miss.Cawton.” 

Alston Blane shifted his position slightly. 

“The da, before Powerley was murdered,” he said 
qutly, “T had promised him five thousand pounds 

he would make my son's marriage with Elizabeth 
Cawton impossible.” 

Silonce fell upon the room; the atmosphcro was 
pregnant with horror, with dismay. Mr. Blane looked 
wistfully at his son. 

“Will, I've confessed it to you, and I might have 
kept silence. I’ve told you everything.” 

ill tried to but emoticon hindered him. His 
father gave a and then went on with his tale, 
speaking with quict delibcration. 

“T knew whilst Elizabeth was talking to mo that she 
was innocent of all hand in Powerley’s death,” he said ; 
“but I told hes what had happened, of Powerley’s 
letter, and of how she was suspected. She was 
frightened—who can wonder ?—but she soon recovered 
herself. She said that she would bring no disgrace on 
you, Will, that she knew you well enough to feel sure 
that you believed in her, and that you would not desert 
ber; she begged me to tell you not about our 
meeting, thea she turned and fied down the 
avenue ot such a pace that 1 couldn’ possibly have 
stopped her. I called to her, but she disappeared. 
Now, Will, you know everything.” 

whilst Will looked 


The tired voice sank into silence, 
down upon his father. 

“And now Elizabeth is dying,” he ssid, “ and all 
because of what you tried to do. You could not stop 
our marriage in any other way, sir; death alone has 
done it!” 

Alston Blane’s features twitched convulsively. 

“I can't expect,” he said, “ that you will forgive me, 
yet—becausc now aa I lie here, so near to death myself, 
and realise all the sorrow and the misery that I've 
caused—I dare to ask you to be merciful. : 

“Wilt” Alston Blane's voice was feeble, faltering. 


—For the five best Valentjnes I will giv 
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“* My dear boy, I—I've no right ; if—i 
font ry ight ; if—if only you could 
nd then, as those entreating words fell upon his 
ear, it seemed to Will as though Elizabeth herself were 
speaking to him, as though she bade him give the 
forgiveness thus wistfully besought, and. Sanding 
down by the bedside, he clasped his father's hand in his. 
«., It’s—it’s all right, sir,” he assured him huskily ; 
if you want my forgiveness, it’s yours!” 
s 


When Ora Powerley came to herself she was looking 
up into the fair face, the deep, dark eyes of one whom 
she had thought of as dead. She gave a little shiver, 
rose to her feet, and stared at her cousin. Elizabeth 
was pale and thinner than before, but she was no 
ghost ; she was of more substantial make. 

“They're saying that you killed yourself, because 
you were arrested,” Ora observed. ‘‘So—it isn’t 
true?” 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

_ “It certainly isn’t,” she said quietly. “‘I've been 
in London, stupefied, I think, by the horror of it all, 
and wondering how anyone could think mo capable 
of doing such an awful thing; and then I saw in a 
Rhee T bought that I’d been traced to town, and I 
elt desperate. I determined I'd come back hero and 
give myself up. I thou ht that would make them 
realise that I wasn’t gui 3 But, first, Ora, I came 
to you. I wanted you to know that I’d never, never 
done your husband any harm. Listen, and I'll tell 
you what happened.” 

Quietly she told Ora the tale that she had told Mr. 
Blane. Ora sat silent, staring straight before her. 

“T believe you!” she eaid at length. ‘‘ Elizabeth, 
I—I ask your pardon, I—I was very bitter against 
you.” 

A smile like a flash of 
fair face radiant. 

“If you believe me, others will,” she said. ‘“ Ora, 
let’s forget all our disagreements and misunderstand- 
ings. You believe that Iam innocent—that wipes out 
all scores.” 

She bent and 
kissed Ora, and 
then, without 
another word, 
went from the 
room. The next 
morning all 
Forchesham 
knew that there 
had been some 
amazing blunder, 
' that it was not 
Elizabeth Caw- 
tom who had 
beem arrested 
when half killed 
im & motos 
accident, that 
Elizabeth had 
returned and had 
given herself up 
to justice. 

Meanwhile, Milly Timson, otherwise “ Elizabcth 
Cawton,” lay at the inn in the little ine oe Chinley, 
fifteen miles from London. She had been carried 
there after the motos accident had occurred, wherein 
she had suffered, though Mr. Burland had escaped 


sunshine made Elizabcth’s 


Kneeling down by the bedside, Wilt 
Blane clasped ye father’s hand in 
Se 


unscathed. 
Milly’s plans to evade the police had failed. She 
had been tracked, followed whilst on her way to Helm- 


stone. Her uncle’s fury when tho detectives appeared 
at the inn and told him of the charge against his nicce 
was great. He refused to believe it; there was a 
mistake, a hideous one, he vowed. 

When Milly regained partial consciousness her one 
entreaty was that Will Blane, whose nams her uncle 
heard for the firat time, should be sent for. 

“I’m innocent of the murder, but I’ve dono other 
things,” she whispered. ‘Send fos him, uncle, for 
pity’s sake, before I die.” 

‘o soothe his darling, Mr. Burland would have done 
anything, A wire reached Will as be watched beside 
his father, and at midnight he was at the inn. 

“She's waiting,” Mr. Burland said when he greeted 
the young man. “There seems a change fov the 
bettes. There’s a chance for her, but she won't rest 
till she’s seen you. You're the man she’s fond of, 1 
ou You know of this infamous charge 2?” 

Wil made a sign of assent. 

He was too worn out with all he had undorgone to 
wonder how it was that this man spoke of himself as 
Elizabeth’s uncle; he knew only that he was to sce 
his darling again. He scarcely dared to breathe as 
Ms. Burland opened the door of the room where, 
watched by a servant of the inn, Milly lay. 

‘At the sight of the beautiful face, that had not been 
injured, Will thought that he was dreaming. . 

“ There's a mistake !"’ he said hoarsely ; and Afilly’s 
wonderful eyes looked at him entreatingly. 

“J know I’m going to die!" she said feebly. 
“Though I neves killed Basil Powerley, I’ve been 
vesy wicked, Mr. Burland. I’m not your niece at all ; 
I’monly Elizabeth’s friend Milly Timson, and I must tell 
the truth before I die.” 
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And then simply, with no attempt to palliate hes 
conduct, she told the whole story, and the arrival of 
a telegram from the inspector at Forchesham to his 
subordinates, explaining that the real Elizabeth 
ee was in custody, corroborated Milly’s state- 
ment. 

Will rcturned to Forchesham, and Milly realised 
that her dream of winning him was dead. But thicre 
was comfort for her in the fact that Mr. Burland, 
though grieving at the deception practised on him, 
forgave her frcecly. From that moment her recovery 
was assured. 

Forchesham was wild with excitement ovce 
Elizabeth’s arrest. and over the fact that Will Blat.o 
publicly announced his engagement to her and wis 
supported and encouraged therein by his father. 

Both saw Elizabeth daily; the first Counsel in tl.e 
land were briefed for her defence; dramatic scencsa 
were expected when, in a month’s time, she should be 
on trial, and then there came the amazing and startling 
confession, sent from town, of the real criminal, and 
that criminal was none other than Ora Powerley ! 

She had left Forchesham directly after Elizabeth’s 
arrest. She was supposed to be in Ponies, but no one 
ever knew where she sought refuge. 


“I write this,” she declared, “to clear my 
cousin, Elizabeth Cawton. On the evening my 
husband was killed a letter was drop into ous 
letter-box, a Ictter from my husba In it he 
told mc—as you all know, for it was read at the 
inquest—that he was eloping with Elizabeth. He 
spoke of being with her then at Porch Mansions. 
I think, when I read it, that something broke in 
my brain, I snatched up a long and very thin 
South American dagget that we had. I went off 
to Porch Mansions. I thought I might find them 
both there; I mcant to kill them. I was mad. 
No onc saw me go into the flat. The door was 
open ; my husband was standing on the threshold, 
looking out for someone—for her ; for Elizabeth. 
When he saw me he looked awfully ai ° 

“*What on earth have you come for?’ be 
said. ‘Didn't you get my letter? I clipped 
round and dropped it into the box myself.’ 

de Yes,’ I said. ‘I'd like to say. something, 


please. 

“T followed him into tho sitting-room. There 
ho turned to me. 

“© You understood, of course,’ he said, ‘one 
letter was for publication, the other ” ‘ 

“He got no further. I had the dagger, and 
everything was red before me ; I struck him, and 
The fell. I knew he was dead, and I picked up hia 

ket-book that fell out of his pocket ; there was 

slood on it, and I took it away. Only later, when 
I was at home alone, I got frighte I thought 
people might suspect me, so I concocted the 
whole plan of throwing the blame on Elizabeth. 
I should have carried it through, but the a day 
that it was reported that she was arrested I waa 
looking at tho papers in my husband's pocket- 
book, and there, sli ps in with the rest, was the 
other letter that he'd tried to tell me of when I 
killed him. Then I understood. I knew it was 
plot ; that he didn’t care for Elizabeth, nor she 
for him. I'm not brave enough to take my 
punishment, but I cend this to exculpate Elizabeth. 
The pocket-book ia in my desk—with the papers 
he'd stolen from Elizabeth about hes fathers 
~ invention. 
“You will never find me.—Ora PowERLry.” 


She spoke the truth. No one ever saw oF heard of 
the unhappy woman again, but her confession, whose 
truth was proved by the finding of the pocket-book 
where she had said it was, liberated Elizabeth. 

Some weeks latcr the marriage so tragically deferred 
touk place, and the bride was given away Ly her uncle, 
Carey Burland. Milly Timson was there, saddcocd 
and changed by true repentance for her sins. 

“She is like a different girl,” Elizabeth told hee 
husband as they sped along in the great motor-car that 
had been her fathcr-in-law’s gift to her.“ I’m so glad 
that my uncle is so fond of her, Will; she is really 
devoted to him.” 

Will took his wife in his arms and kissed the swect 
lips that quivercd bencath his touch. 

“ Darling heart, ahall I tell you a little secret 2” he 
whispered. ‘“ Mr. Burland and Milly are going to bo 
married; and she told me that they hope to be as 
happy ag we are.” 

Elizabeth opencd her lovely eycs. 

“Oh, I'm glad !”’ she said softly. 
as we are, Will, can that be?” 

He smiled and drew her close to the heart that was 
hers alone, and, in his arms, she knew thet it was hoe 
priceless blessing, the love that is fur ever, that knows 
no change nor shadow of turning. 

Tug Exp. 
eT 


“A HEART OF HATE” 
Splendid New Short Serial 
STARTS NEXT WEEX 
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REVUE 1S LONDON'S LATEST. 3 Ov? 


All About the Newest Form of Amusement to 
Take London by Storm. 


ReEvcE is the newest form of theatrical enter- 
tainment in this country. London is revue mad 
at present, no fewer than three of the leading music- 
halls being given largely up to it, and the craze 
is almest certain to invade the provinces before 
long. 

Revue (the word is difficult for English people to 

ronounce properly, and many prefer to call it 
“review ”’”) threatens to sweep through the length 
and breadth of the land just like musical comedy, 
the modern musical-ha!l show, and the cinemato- 
graph have. Beforo long everybody will be 
“ revueing it.” 

It has come to us eta Paris and Unitcd States, 
and Mr. George Grossmith, the famous Gaiety 
Theatre comedian, is the chief importer so far. 
Mr. Grossmith is mainly responsible for Every- 
bedy's Doing It, and Kill Phat Fly, and as the next 
piece at the Gaiety is to have “ much of the revue 
about it.” it is safe to assume that ‘‘ Gee-Gee,” 
George Grossmith’s “pet”? name, will have a big 
finger in it, too. 


Comedy, Panto, and Daily Paper. 


Even Mr. Max Pemberton, the popular novelist, 
has caught the fever and written a revue—Hullo, 
Ragtime—for the London Hippodrome. 

What is revue? Well, it is a cross between 
music:l comedy and pantomime with a very large 
dach of daily paper and Punch in it. 

A revue has no eort of plot or story ranning 
through it, and it is quite irresponsible. Its 
main object is to be topical and to poke good- 
humoured fun at men and matters of the moment. 
Evcryone who is blessed with a sense of humour 
and who reads the newspapers can follow and 
enjoy revue, 

Some of the things that are or have been 
“reyued” in London recently are Burgess’s 
Channel swim, Mr. Hammerstein's attempt to run 
grard opera at popular prices, the Johnson-Wells 
boxing “stop-the-fight ’ agitation, and “the 
Gaty glide.” 

In Everybody's Doing It Mr. Robert Hale is 
playitg no fewer than eleven differcut parts every 
evening—Lord Lonsdale, Mr. Hammerstein, 
“ Jimmy " Glover, Drury Lane's conductor, Drake, 
and Mr. * Charlie’ Brookfield, the Censor, being 
armeng people he impersonates; while Mr. Lloyd 
Gecrge, the Rev. EF. B. Meyer, Mr. George 
Edwardes, Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, and Mr. Hermann Finck, of In the 
Shcdows fame, are a few other notabilities who are 
being good-naturecly caricatured and “ taken off.” 


Full of Rag-Time Sorgs. 


Plenty of songs, especially rag-time songs, 
and dancing are among the chicf ingredients 
which go to make up a successful revuc 3 and every- 
thing must be as topical as possible. Busy brains 
scan the morning and evening newspapers every 
day for fresh ideas, and there is one leading revue 
comedian who nearly always contrives to sing a 
‘“‘couplet of the day” in one of his songs each 
night. He makes up the lines from the evening 
papers on his way to tho theatre. 

Remembering that the essence of revue is the 
pul-lic life of this country, it is a curious fact that 
about three-quarters of our prescnt performers in 
revue are Americans. 

This is explained, however, by the fact that 
having imported revue, it has been necessary to 
import players with previous experience of it. 
Revue work is, of course, entirely new to the vast 
majority of the English actors and actresses, 
and eo, until they ‘‘tumble to it,” American 
performers are reaping a rich harvest in both 
salaries and reputations on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The chief asset of success in revue is the faculty 
for imitating cr burlesquing men and women in 
the public eye, of “ taking off’ public people whose 
appearance and eccentricities of speech and manner 
are known to the average newspaper reader, 


“A HEART OF HATE.” ow 


Is One of Our Popular Short Serials. ~@ 


Chortles, the office boy, is, I anv sorry to say, a clock watcher. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Moloch. 

2. Writ of Certiorari. 

3. Government Blue Book. 
4. Pancake Tuesday. 

5. Mother Shipton. 

6. Rotten Row. 


They are every-day expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
ee the explanations considered the clearest and 

t. ¢ 
First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink, Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separatu 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrictia Street, London, W.C., 
ant post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
February 4th. You may eend all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 


(1) POT-BOILER. 

W. H. Victory, 29, Cardif Road, Nerport, Mon., 
supplied the winning erplaunation in the [cliowing 
terms: 

A contemptuous designation of artistic work which 
is designed “‘ to sell,” as against true art, which strives 
to express ideals, ignoring mere business considerations, 
Pot-boilers “ keep the pot boiling,” that is, provide 
living for the artist, musician, poet, or author, pending 
completion, or recognition, of hia “‘ great works.” 


(2) BABOO ENGLISH. 

The prize én this contest was atearded to H. A. 
Clements, 57 Albany Stre<t, Leith, for the contribution 
which follows : 

A Bengali who writes English is called a baboo 
(babu = gentleman), but as his English ed»cation 
is sometimes superficial, his composition is a medley 
of slang and classica] language termed ‘ baboo” 
Enclish. Generally speaking it is the production of 
a would-bo Iearncd, but really ignorant writer. 


(3) GLEBE. 

The attempt eelected as the best was submilled by 
P. J. Mansfield, 24 Lynedcch Street, Glasgow, and was 
thus worded : 

Tho word “ glebe ” (Latin, gleba, a clod ot lump of 
earth) is the name given to land belonging to an 
ecclesiastical benefice, and from which is produced a 
revenue, Such “ glebe-lands” are excmpted from 
tithe duty, and form a valuable addition to the salary 
of the clergy. 


(4) BLOWING YOUR OWN TRUMPET. 

The above phrase was thus defined by the prize winner, 
J. Auvache, 22 Roland Road, Walthamstow, Essex: 

To sound onc’s own praisca or to give onv’s eelf 
testimonial. The allusion is to the ancient custom of 
heralds announcing with sound of trumpet the name 
and rank of knights on formal occasions. To be 
ono’s own trumpeter indicatcs that no one else will 
perform that service. 


(Ss) A SOP TO CERBERUS. 

For the explanation which fcllows, the prize of 10s. 6d- 
has been awarded to R. O. Brett, ‘* Berwyn,” Vicar’s 
Cross, Chester. 

A gift to bribe a io who may prove dangerous 
to onc's interests. tberus, the watch-dog guarding 
the infernal regions, is represented in mythology with 
three heads and a serpent’s tail. The Grecks placed 
a cake in the hands of their dead as “a sop to 
Cerberus.” 


(¢) BELOW PAR. 

Thies term was thus explained by the winner, J. 
Sabine, 10 King’s Avenue, Old Trafford, Manchester : 

“ Below pas” (Latin, equal) commercially means 
that the price of come stock has fallen in the market 
below its nominal value. It is also used as descriptive 
of anything not up to the standard, and of a man’s 
sea » when ho is feeling “not guite up to the 
mark,” 
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HOW WILL YOU KEEP LENT? 


Are You Going to Fill a Little Red Box ? 

“ How are you going to keep Lent?” 

. That is the question many readers of P.IT. 
are now asking themselves. In another week F.cy: 
will be upon us, and Lent is a time of self-denin). 

“TI am giving up chocolates,” one lady will 
answer. wT era not going to the Picture Palace.” 
is the reply of another. One man cuts down hs 
smoking or gives it up altogether during Len:. 
Another decides not to play billiards, and so un». 

Those are all excellent ways of keeping Let, 
but P.W. has a better scheme still, collecting nionic. 
for the Fresh Air Fund. 

We have had a Lent Savings Box made 
specially for that purpose. It is quite a small! s, 
and it takes a very little moncy to fill it. 

This little Lent Savings Box is made of re} 
cardboard in such a way that it can be sent flat 
through the post. But follow the directions on it. 
and the flat cardboard becomes the daintiest lit:!- 
savings box you ever saw. 

Round it is a label which tells you the whole sec": 


of the magic box. 

“Lent Savings for the Fresh Air I’und,” reac 
the label. ‘‘ Ninepence pays for a r chil? to 
have a day in the country. Ten shillings enables 


a child to spend two weeks at the sea-side.”’ 
Our Little Red Boxes. 

“In twenty-one years the F.A.F. has given 
3,011,057 children a day in the country, and dutire 
La ast five years 21,015 have had a fortnight - 
holiday.” 

Few pcople who read these simple, eloquent we:'s 
will resist dropping @ penny in your box! 

The man who denics himself his game of billiards, 
or two ounccs of tobacco, and puts the pennies be 
saves into the magic box, gives une pour tonn 
child the great day of its life. Only go to th 
pictures once a wec!: instead of twice, drop the 
pennics saved in the little red box, and two or th: 
sluin kiddics will spend a glorious day in the 
country as a result. 

There are dozens of ways in which you can save 
during Lent—and help the children. 

But you must have a Lent Savings Rox! 

Let Us Send You One! 

If you have any little kiddies of your own. 
let them help, too. There is no better way ct 
teaching sympathy and pity to the little ones tin 
by telling them all about the F.A.F. children anc 
giving them a collecting-box. 

If you please, write to-day for a Lent Saving? 
Box, addressing a postcard to the Hon. Sccret:rr, 
P.A.P., Pearsows Weelly, 17 Henrictta Stic’, 
London, W.C. 

When your box is ful! of money, send a post | 
order for the contents to tho same address, ai 
you can rest content that you have workc! 3 
powerful charm for human happiness. 


WHEN WATER MAKES YOU DRUNK. 

Accorprxna to a house-surgeon in a Londen 
hospital it is not necessary to take strong drink 
at all in order to be drunk. Cases hive bees 
known in which patients have got drunk on 3 
becfstcak, after having been for many weeks on 4 
very light diet. The intoxication in these ca-cs 
showed itself in a slight dizziness and drowsinc-s 
and indistinctness of specch. 

Similar cases have been known in which the only 
intoxicant bas been strong tea. In fact, there a1c 
instances in medical books of exceptional people 
in whom the constant use of over-strong, over- 
drawn tea has brought about distinct symptoms of 
delirium tremens. 

Perhaps the most curious sort of intoxication on 
record is that in which the only intoxicant is cold 
water dripping from a water-tap into the ear. In 
Germany a few years ago quite a number of morbid 
people had a craving for this curious way of inducing 
drunkenness, but it secms to have been stampcd out 

The drip of the water is said to causo a painfu! 
boiling sensation at first and then to causc a 
pleasant drowsiness, ending in deep sleep. Whe» 
the victim is roused he is dull and stupid in manne, 
like a heavy drinker. This craze makes ita victim 
a nervous wreck in a very short time. 


STARTS NEXT MONDAY. 


It Will Grip You From Beginning to End. 


a 


to cure him of the habit. 


operator calling to me to look sharp or his machine 
would get rusty.” 

Miss Martinek considera that strength of bod 
and limb and rerves of steel are the prime easentis 
for 8 picture-player. She herself possesses these 
qualifications to a remarkable degree, having gained 
her experionce as a circus-rider. 

“If e girl can stand that life,” she remarked, 
“she can stand anything. Ury to imagine 
what it means never to sleep in a room by night, 
or to have the comfort or privacy of one by days 
to be always on the move, without holidays, or 
any intervals of rest even. A week of it would 
probably break up anybody who was not inured 
toit. YetI stuck it for six years, from my fifteenth 
birthday until I was twenty-one, that is to say. 


Living the Life of a Hustler. 

“Y was with Forepaugh’s show, and we rarely 
remained more than a day at any one place. A 
few hours’ tossing rest by night, snatched in sleeping- 
car or caravan, would be followed by an earl 
breakfast in tho tent, if it was up, or in the field, 
often ankle-dcep in slush, if no tent had beea 
pitched. Then would come five hours’ parade 
through the town, oftea in broiling sun or pouring 
rain, followed by two, and sometimes three, 
performances, in the afternoon and evening.” 

It was while travelling with the circus that Miss 
Martinek loarnt how to fence and shoot, to tumble 
and climb, and to ride anything rideable, from horses, 
donkeys and zcbras, up to camels and elephants. 

All these accomplishments, needicas to say, 
proved invaluable when she took to picture- 
playing. Her feats of horsemanship in the famous 
* Robin Hood ” serics of films, where she posed as 
Maid Marian, were especially admired, and the lady 
bas been the recipient of innumerable presents 
and not a few letters from pcople whom she has 
never scen, and who, of course, have never actually 
beheld her. 

(Daphne Wayne, Gene Gauntier, John Bunny, G. Me 

Anderson, Buster Johnson, A. V. Johnson. Alice Joyce. 

and Romaine Fielding have already appeared in this 
series. Next week: Jack J. Clarke.) 


Kings and Queens 
oO 
Cinema 


A Series Which Will Appeal to All Lovers of Picture Palaces. 


MISS IVY MARTINEK, 
Popularly Known as “ Three-Fingered Kate.” 
Most Lately Miss Martinek has been acting as leading 
frequent | lady with Lieutenant Daring, and a little while 
ers of the | ago she had to be upset out of a punt into the 
pioture| Thames near Staines, whence she was rescued 
theatres | by the dashi oung Officer. 
are fami- “ A nasty pol wind was blowing { ” she remarked 
lias with | in relating the incident, “‘ and we had to run up 
the doings | and down the tow-path in our wet clothes for nearly 
: of “Th ree- | an hour, waiting for the operator to come along 
Fingered Kate,” the dashing leader of the band of | and adjust his machine in order to finish taking the 
cutlaws whose daring oP oits, thrown upon the | episode. Then we had to walk more than a mile 
screen, have thrilled literally millions of spectators | to a boathouse before we could change into dry 
a!] over the world. things. I don’t know about Daring, but I was 
Kate of the maimed hand is in real life Miss Ivy | chilled to the bone by the time we had finished, 
Ntertinek, and she was amongst the very first to | and next day I had a dreadful cold. So, you see, 
tke up ge ay a as a regular profession, | acting in a picture play isu’t all sugar.” 
s-ving what may be termed her apprenticeship | Lowered Down a Man-hole Among Rats. 
with the well-known French firm of Pathé Freres, Miss Martinek considers, however, that her worst 
uc same that has given us Max Linder, Whiffles, | experience of the kind happened in connection 
a:d more than @ dozen other equally well-known | with one of the “ Three-fingered Kate” films, 
exponents of the “ silent drama.” when, in order to dodge her pursuers, who were hot 
It was hard business in those early days, for the | on her trai!, she had to lower herself down a man- 
« laties paid for picture work had not then attained | hole into one of the main London sewers, afterwards 
‘. anything like their present princely proportions. | escaping at the outfall over a mile away. 

Mis Martinek was obliged, in order to make both “JT was moro or less ill for days after that 
cits meet, to pose for the camera by day and | adventure,” she said, “for besides being nearly 
work the halls” at night. drowned, the stench was awful. And there were 
Leading Lady to Lieut. Daring. rats—oh, such big ones! Aud I hate rats!” 
“Otten,” she says, “I did not get more than “They said the distance I had to travel under- 
‘ree or four hours’ sleep, going to bed long after | ground was a mile. It secmed to me more like 
iidnight, and then having to rise with the lark and | ten milcs. Most of the time I was wading up to 
-ravel perhaps many miles in order to take part in | my knces, and after a while a horrible fear came 
«me drama of country life, the rehearsals for | over me that I had lost my way. I can tell you 
wich would last frequently until late in the | I was glad to see the glimmer of light at the end 
ulternoon.” of the tunnel, and hear the cheery voice of the 


NEW WAYS OF WINNING A_ WIFE, 


At Colchester recently two cowboys, on a visit to England, decided which one of them should marry a girl who liked them “both the best,” by a 
race on horseback. In view of this novel contest, our cartoonist suggests that the modern maid may, when rival lovers appear on the warpath, select 
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CAUTION. 100 HARD A TASK MAY 
CAUSE BOTH SUITORS TO SLOPE. 
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—For the five best cures I will give Briar Pipes. Maris posteards ‘‘Clock.”’ (See prge S138.) 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF A 
LONDON THIEF. 


Princes walked jauntily 
into my room, In 
ef the usual dark lounge 
sait and shabby bowler 
hat, he wore light trousers, 
a 7 eae frock coat, and 
a silk hat, which ao doubt 
owed to clever renovation 
the fact that is still re- 
tained some of its pristine 
glory. 

“Why this unwonted 
splendour 2?’ I asked. 

The little man glanced 
at me suspiciously. 

“Are you tryin’ to be funny about my togs?” 
be demanded sharply. 

“I was admiring them,” I said, and the smilo returned 
to my visitor's face. 

“ They're not a bad lot for a quid,” he said, “ though 
second-hand clothes’ dealers arc as hard to deal with 
es a fence, Still Bill Emmens had to pay for ’em 
so the price didn’t worry me, but from the way Bill 
spoke to the dealer it seemed to worry him a lot.” 

“But why should Bill Emmens provile your ward- 
robe?” IT asked, as I walked to the sidcboard. 

“Ah, guv’nor,” said Pincher, carefully selecting a 
cigar from the box I placed on the table, “ that’s 
the story I've come to tell you. I’ve heen best man; 
wedding garments that’s wot these are, guv'nor, an’ 
ie had to pay for ‘em as I took on the job to oblige 

im. . 
“Three days ago it was wen Bill came round to mo 
fn a awful state of mind, his youngest sister was to be 
married on the next day an’ the chap wot was to have 
been the best man had fallen ill, an’ couldn't do his 
Joh, 80 to speak. 

“Tho bridegroom couldn't think of anyone he 
could get at such short notice, so Bill had come to me. 

““* Wot have I got to do ?’ I says. 

*** Nothin’,’ says old Bill, ‘only just stand behind 
the bridegroom to sce he don’t lose tho ring or cet 
nervy an’ try todoa bunk, That lit’s soon over, then 
yon kiss the gals an’ have a good fecd with plenty to 
drink at my house.’ 

* Knowin’ Bill, I didn’t put much feith in the last 
part of his speech, but it seemed a pretty casy job, 
an’ as ho was willin’ to buy suitalle togs, an’ I'd got 
puthin’ particular to do the next day, I agreed. 

* Bill's sister was goin’ to marry a young chap in the 
greengrocery line wot was doin’ well at Hackney. 
She'd been livin’ with Bill's missis fur some time, an’ 
it, seemed it was Mrs. Emmens wot had brought the 
maticr about. You sce his neighbours knew nothin’ 
of Bill's real \eeny for they hadn't lived in the 
neighbourhood Jong an’ Bill was supposed to be in the 
tohacco trade. 

“Well, guv’nor, Bill, havin’ bought me these 
swanky togs it was arranged that I should meet him 
an’ the bridegroom at the church at a quarter to 
two, the weddin’ bein’ fixed for two o'clock, I had 
an carly lunch an’ got there just to time to find old 
Bill lookin’ very uncomfortable in his new toge, pacio’ 
impatiently up an’ down outside the church. 

“Mo ain't here!’ he saya very dramatio °I 


' The young greengrocer was very candid with Bill an’ 


there'd have been @ scrap if I hadn't been tactful.’ 


I want some new girls’ names. Ethel, Gladys, and so on are very pretty, but they are common. 
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dreamt last night that Maggie 
would be deserted at the altar.’ 

** You're sure you've come 
to the right church?’ I says, 
knowin’ wot Bill was. He got 
angry at that, but in the 
middle of his specch a pale- 
faced young man came out of 
a pub. almost opposite an 
strolled across to us. 

“*Tve had a brandy to 
buck me up,’ he says affable to 
Bill, an’ then Bill introduced 
him as the bridegroom an’ 
told him that it was a bad 
hahit to go drinkin’ by oneself, an’ that if he’d only 
waited a few minutes we'd all becn able to have had 
a refresher, but as it was there wasn’t time. 

“I will say this for the young greengrocer, the 
brandy had certainly bucked him up an’ he was ve 
candid with Rill. There'd have been a scrap if 
hadn’t been tactful. We interviewed the parson, 
who snubbed old Bill for bein’ too fussy, an’ entered 
a lot of personal details in a book, then Bill went out 
to wait for the carriage wot was bringin’ the Lride 
and Mrs. Emmens, an’ I got my mnn into his place, 
found the ring wot he dropped on the floor, an’ took 
charge of it until it should be required. 

“Well, guv’nor, the ceremony was soon over. I 
kissed the bride, wot was quite a nice-lookin’ gal, 
an’ dodged the bridesmaid wot wasn't, an’ had that 
nasty catch-as catch-can look in her eyes, then we 
went to Bill Emmens’ house. 

“T reckon his missis must have secn to the caterin’ 
for thero was quite a good feed, an’ there was plenty 
to drink, Bill was tho first to start, an’ by the time 
he rose to propose the health of the bride an’ bride- 
groom he was wot you might call ‘not drunk in the 
police-court sense.’ Talk—lor’ we thought he would 
never stop, but all of a sudden he found his glass was 
empty an’ the bottle of wine on the other side of the 
table, an’ then he shut up sharp. 

“I didn’t hear wot the bridegroom had to say, 
but from his way of sayin’ it I don’t think I missed 
much. I was talking to a ewanky little man, the 
bridegroom’s uncle, wot had been talkin’ about hia 
big business, an’ how fortunate it was early-closin’ 
day as otherwise he wouliln't have been able to be 
present, an’ he evidently reckoned that without him 
the weddin’ woultn’t have been really legal. 

* Tle looked a prosperous little cove, so whilst the 
others wore talkin’ silly an’ eatin’ an’ drinking as hard 
as they could, I was keepin’ a very clear head with an 
eye to business, 

“*Tt must be very nice to be prosperous,’ I says, 
flatterin’ like, havin’ found out that he was a jeweller, 
‘but I should be afraid to leave such valuables. I 
should feel that I wanted to have a policeman on 
duty outside. I should dread that my assistants 
or servants would bolt with the jewellery.’ 

“ Io fell into the trap lovely, guv‘nor. 

“*T havo only one assistant,’ he says, ‘an’ I pack 
him off quick w'en I shut the shop; my honsckeeper 
she has gone to a pantomime an’ will not be back 
till six. She will have to wait for me for I have the 
only key wot opens the docr.’ 

“He was gettin’ very merry an’ he brought out his 
keys to show me. I told him I had seen his name 
but couldn’t remember which end of the Seven Sisters 
Road it was. Then he gave mo as clear an expla- 
pation as be could seein’ how much ho had put away, 
ao’ by four o'clock, just as the whole bloomin’ party 
was gettin’ very happy, I sneaked away with tho 
jeweller’s bunch of keys. 

T had a taxi to the ollaway Road end of the Seven 
Sisters Road, then I walked along lookin’ for the shop. 
T must say I was a bit disappointed when I found it, 
for it wasn’t half as good as the blighter had des- 
cribed it, but waitin’ until a policeman had strolled 
past I unlocked the door an’ walked calmly inside. 

“ T hate liars, guv’nor, an’ that jeweller must have 
been one of the higgest liars I've ever met. He'd 
awanked about his gold watches, diamond ringe an’ 
bangles, but all there seemed to be in his Lloomin’ 
shop was half-crown alarm clocks an’ cheap rings 
an’ brocches, the sorter things they scil in some 
places at a few quid a gross. 

“T atood in the middle of the shop almost balmy 
with rage to think that 1l'd loft the weddin’ festivities 
just wen things was gettin’ merry an’ taken a big riak 
all for nothin’, then I saw a safe in a corner of the eho 
an’ feelin’ a bit bucked up, 1 found a key on the batik 
I'd sneaked an’ opened tho door. 

“Then I fell back absolutely dazed, guv’nor, for 
right in front of my eyes was a pile of valuable gold 
rings, @ fine pearl necklace, an’ a diamond hair orna- 


HINCKS. 


Waxr EXDINa 
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ment. Stuff worth a fortune, but it wasn't the {,~ 
of findin’ valuable stuff in such « trampery little ah}. 
that so staggered me, it was recognising tho stuf as 
havin’ Leen stolen from a big house in the count:y 
a few days ago. 

“ Then I tumbled to it, guv’nor, the jewellcr was a 
fence in a good way of business an’ kept the shop ne 
a blind. Bein’ a jeweller he would know how to alice; 
things an’ be in the right line for ecllin’ ’em. [4 
often heard of a fence wot lived in North Londcy 
an’ took nothin’ but expensive jewellery, but no o::e 
except the swagger cracksmen scemed to know ary. 
thin’ about him an’ they'd kept their knowlcdge ¢) 
themselves. 

“ Lor’, guv’nor, it didn’t take me long to slip t!. 
stuff into my pockets, then I locked up the safe, wait::i 
till the coast was clear, slipped out and locked up tie 
shop an’ made for a pal's place down Stepney war. 

“I ecarcely knew whether I was awake or aslecp ss 
I went there. To think I’d done in one of the biggest 
fences in London, to have found all that stuff i:; 5 
mean little shop, nearly drove me balmy, an’ it was: ; 
until I'd left the stuff with my pal who's pally witi. » 
cove in Amsterdam that I knew it was real. Tha:s 
why I’m glad I was best man, guv'nor.” 

“But surely your friend will——?” 

** He'll be afraid to tell the truth even if he guesses 
wot has happened, but from the condition I left him 


"TI opened the door an’ then fell back absolutely 
dazed,” 


in I reckon he’s still wonderin’ where he Icft his kers. 
I ought to get a couple of hundred quid, but I++ 
got to pay my pal bait an’ I expect w’en it comes (v 4 
square up I shan’t get more than fifty. It’s a rotteniy 
paid profession for the risk you run, guy nor!” 
(Another of Pinchzr’s yarns shortly.) 


—— 


NOT REHEARSING. 

A FUNERAL procession was moving slowly alore 
the villago street, when old Mickey O'Hea steppe: 
out of his house. He had not heard of the funerai, 
and so was curious to kuow. 

“Good mornin’,” he said to @ neighbour ; “ who 
is it they be buryin’ to-day ?” 

“Ah, sure,” replied the neighbour, “ who bvt 
poor ould Dinny O'Callaghan.” 

“Ould Dinny O'Callaghan, is it? Phwat! is 
poor ould Dinny dead ? ” 

“Well, now, ye don’t think they be rehcars!n’ 
wid him, do you ?” snappcd the neighbour. 
Carry your “Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
&nd see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among t'¢ 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there 1s no entrance fee. All yo: 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy ¢! 
“ Pearson's Weekly " and wait till you are spotted hy one o! 
the many representatives of "P.W.,” who are all over tho 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue o! 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a posicar. 
ready stamped, end addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” un 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and al! you 
have to do is just to place a tick egainst the gift you prefer. 
write your naine and address in the space provided, and drs 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Alread: 
oo of readers have received gifts in this manner. 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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Very Wide of the Mark. 

Mr. JosepH CuoaTe, the famous American 
politician, who was once the American Ambassador 
ro this country, celebrated his birthday the other 
Ut. 

ile is one of the greatest hmakers and 
tellers of good stories the United States has ever 
produced, and at a dinner in New York recently 
he told one or two of his latest anecdotes. 

‘Two young men were talking i in the 
street, he said, when a young lady drove by in a 
currlage. 

“Well,” said one of the men after bowing to 
the lady, “I pe ou hoard that Mabel and I 
are to be married at Easter?” 

“At Easter1’’ exclaimed the other. ‘“ But I 
thought that Mabel had thrown you over!” 

“Oh, yes, of course she did!" was the calm 
reply, “but you know how a girl generally 
throws |" 


It Might Have Told Her. 

ANOTHER of Mr. Choate’s stories was about an 
Trishman who was passing a bird-fancier’s shop 
when @ notice in the window caught his eye: ‘For 
sale; a bargain! A splendid parrot! Speaks 
seven languages |” 

Mike went in, and after examining the bird and 
hearing it talk in all its seven langusges, he bought 
it and ordered it to be sent home. He hurried 
home in the evening, and as he entered the houso 
he ie! words were: “Did the bird come, 
Mo iv ee = 

“Tt did, Mike,” replied his wife, “ and it’s stuffed, 
roasted, and ready for ye. But I'm eurprised at 
ye buyin’ such a poor thing. There's no more than 
a mouthiul of eatin’ on it!” 

“Ye cooked it!” screamed Mike. 

“Sure I did!” replied his wife, marvelling at his 
exritement. 

“But it wasn’t to be Lifed!" gasped Mike. 
“Tt was a very valuable parrot, an’ I meant it for a 
present to ve. It was a wonderful talkin’ parrot ; 
sure, that lird could spake sivin languages!” 

“Then, why in the name o° goodness,” demanded 
Mrs. Mike, ‘“ didn’t it tell me so in one ‘uv thim ¢” 


The Worm Turned. 

Aw amusing story is going the rounds about 
M. Ysaye, the famous violinist. 

He was playing recently at an “ At Home,” 
and one of the guests, an clderly lady who was 
rother short-sighted, stood very close to him while 
he was playing. She was so interested that she 
wanted to read the music from which he was 
playing, and she drew closer and closer until her 
bead almost touched the violinist’s. 

Ysaye is a rather nervous and shy man, but 
when his anger is aroused he is apt to le drastic. 
On this occasion he grow angrier and angrier, until 
at last he stopped playing abruptly, whisked out his 
handkerchief, and seized the inquisitive lady by 
the nose. 

She was furions, ef course, and demanded an 
instant explanation and apology. 

“T Leg your pardon,” sceplicd Ysaye suavely ; 
“Lut your nose was so close to my face that I 
thought it was my own!” 


Kecping Within the Law. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamittox, the well-known play- 
wright and novelist, who was in America not long 
ago, was di:cussing the fascinating subject of woman 
at a dinner-party in Washington. 

Ho had a good deal to say about woman, and 
many of the things he had to say were not 
complimentary. One Indy present ventured to 
object. 

But, Mr. Hamilton,” she protested, “ you must 
admit that woman is honcst. When did you ever 
hear of a woman-typist or cashier running off 
with her cmployer’s money ?” 

“Agrood!” replied Mr. Tamilton promptly. 
“But when a woman cashier goes off with her 
employer's money she always keeps on the safe side 
: tho law by taking the employer along with 
er | 


—"Cygnetta”’ from cyénet ts nob a bad name; “Clematia” from clematis is another. 


Spoiled His Chances. 

Mr. Wooprow Wmson, the New President of 
the United States, has been complaining that ever 
since he was elected President be has been pestered 
by innumerable people who want him to give 
them publio appointments. 

This recalls the story of an American who oncc 
called at the White House, in Washington, to beg 
for a certain post. He gave his name and his 
business, and was shown into what he supposed 
was a waiting-room. He picked up a newspaper 
from the table and began to read. In a few minutes 
another man came in, and he, too, after a glance at 
the other, picked up a newspaper and began to 


After a little the first Amcrican glanced over his 
paper, and remarked : ‘‘ I suppose you're here on the 
same business as I am ?” 

“ I don’t know,” was the reply. 
here about ?” 

“Oh,” said the other airily, ‘ I’ve come to make 
the old chump give me a job. Have you?” 

“Well, no; not exactly,” replied the second 
man pleasantly. “You sce, I’m the old chump 
himself |” 


** What are you 


A Nasty Smack. 

A country vicar is telling a funny story of an 
incident that happened in his church the other 
Sunday. During the sermon a baby began to cry, 
and its mother immediately picked it up and began 
to carry it towards the door. 

“Stop!” the vicar exclaimed ; ‘“‘ don’t go away. 
The baby is not disturbing me.” 

The mother continued her way to the door with 
the very audible remark: “Oh, ’e ain't, ain't ’e? 
But you're a-disturbin’ of ‘im !” 


A Big Memorial, Too! 

Two men were discussing recently the report 
that a statue of tho late Paul Kruger is being 
erected in a park at Pretoria, One of them 
remarked that we already had a memorial of him 
in this country. 

“A memorial of Kruger!” exclaimed the other. 
“ Where ?” 

The other sighcd deeply, and replicd: * The 
National Debt!” 


The Man Who Got the Prizes. 

Rrivanpo, the “ Wandering Violinist,” who has 
had such an extraordinary success in this country, 
is back at the Coliseum playing his weird 
ee R yee 

He was telling us the other day a story of an 
Irishman who had emigrated to America and came 
back for a holiday to his native town. He was 
boasting to one of his old schoolboy friends of his 
suceccss as an athlete. 

“Just before I came back,” he mentioned 
modestly, “I won a gold medal for a hundred yards 
sprint.” 

“Good for you !” said his old friend. “ I’ve got 
some prizes, too. I've got gold niedals for the half- 
mile, the mile and the five-mile race; five eilver 
cups for swimming ; a marble clock and some more 
cups for cycling; and two or three silver belts 
for boxing and wrestling.” 

The other stared at him in amazed admiration. 
“Sure,” he gasped, “it’s the champion athlcte 
ye are, intirely ! sea 

“Not at all!’ was the grinning reply, “J 
keep a pawnbroker's shop /” 


Fast Colour. 

Axotnen of Mr. Rinaldo’s stories is about a 
small American boy who took particular delight 
in blaeking his face and pretending to be a nigger. 
His mother, who always had the task of ge 
him clean, was very annoyed about it, and tol 
him he'd be sorry if he did it egain. 

Next day, to her intense exasperation, there he 
was ogain, playing in the street with his face as 
black as od 

She giabLed him by the ear and dragged him into 
tho house. 

“Now, Tommy, I’ve told you not to black your 
face till I'm tired!” she said, scrubbing away with 
a stif’ brush as hard as she could. “I’m goin’ to 
give you a hidin’ now!” 

The unfortunate youth struggled desperately and 
squealed with pain. 

“Rot I aint your Tommy!” he cried, “I’m 
Sam, de colour'd lady's lil boy 1” 


WINTER 
SORES 


There’s Nothing te Equal 
ZAM -BUK. 


Miss Beatrice G. Springthorpe, 7 Jones’s 
: Row, Broad Lanes, Bilston, Staffs., 
writes :—“In winter my hands got badly 
chapped through working in water. First 
inflamed and swollen, they cracked into big 
deep sores, terribly painful and itchy. I got 
no good at all from cheap ointments, but 
Zam-Buk relieved the pain and irritation and 
healed tho decp sores beautifully. I’ve 
never seen anything to cyual Zam-Buk, 
which has left my hands in a perfectly 
healthy condition. I always keep a box of 
Zam-Buk handy at my work now. 
Soothing, healing, and antiseptic Zam-Buk is the 
acknowledged best healer and cure for eczema, ring: 
worm, legs, pimples, blotches, poisoned sores, 


piles, cracked wrists, c 
is ont, 


ilblainus, abscesses, &c. There 
ly one Zam-Buk, and that is sold by chemists ia 


boxes which are enclosed in a registered package 
senled with a specially printed Government stamp, 
Prices 1/14 or 2 9. 


Geo. R. Sims. 


Nir. 


M Mere splendid significance of the Romany word Tatehe 
(which Mr. Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 

up to in the proud luct—worthy inheritor of a worthy 
name, which has nged Seapale into joy in a bundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Nothing but 
sheer merit, full worthiness, and utter genuineness, has 
placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—the 
one reliable Har Grower, trusty, honest, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafch 


Chemists and Stores everwhere, 1'-, 2:9, and 4/6, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
gs Great Queen Street, Kingsway, !-ondos. 
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THE GREATEST SERIAL STORY EVER WRITTEN. 


Dead Man's Grip 


By the Authors of “Driven from Home,” “The Sale of a 
MEW READERS CAN PICK 


ROBERT KIRKE is a strange, secretive man, who is 
dying of consumption and leose living, The day after 
his doctor’s verdict that he has only three oaths to 
live, he secretly marries— 

JOAN LESTER, a pretty shop girl. A few hours after 
the ceremony, Joan learns that her husband has a 
mistress and child. Almost heart-broken she leaves 
him for ever. Robert Kirke, realising that he has 
lost his wife, vows that no one else il ever possess 
her, He is to die in a few months, If Joan knows 
he is dead she will be free to marry again. Therefore 
she shall never know of his death. To provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on— 

HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for 
money, suggests that if he cares to rob old Josephe 
Lester, Joan’s father, of the money he has hoarded in 
the house, he (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to leave behind. Brand agrees. 
A few ae later Kirke commits suicide by drowni 
himself is body is never recovered, and only his 
mother— 

DEBORAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
letters and documents, mostly addressed to Joan, 
with instructions to post them at regular intervals, 
knows of his revenge. Three months after Robert’s 
disappearance Mrs. Kirke receives a solicitor’s letter 
to the cffect that Robert is the heir to a large fortune. 
In the event of his death the money is to go to his 
wife. By fair means er foul, Deborah decides to 
obtain the fortune. As if to assist her to carry out 
her scheme— 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert's twin brother, returns home 
from Australia on the day she receives the letter. 
poe is a ne’er-do-well, but Thaugh his mother despises 
him, she decides that he must, in future, be 
‘* Robert.” On this day, too, old Joseph Lester is 
brutally murdered. 

RACHEL STRODE, Robert’s mistress, does not 
know of her lover’s death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan’s father as an act of revenge. Calling on 
Mrs. Kirke, with the intention of denouncing him to 
the police, she sees John, and learns mot only that 

ohn is posing as Robert, but that he will acquire 

Robert’s fortune. In a flash she sees her great chance, 
She corners Mrs. Kirke, and the price of her silence 
is that she be allowed to capture John’s love. rah 
is forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins between the two women, 


OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert’s child, carried 
a note on the afternoon of Mr. Lester’s murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturally Brand does not 
wish it known that he returned to Lester’s house with 
the child. le finds an opportunity of talking to 
Olive alone, and discovers that she had seen him 
coming out of the room in which the murder took 
place. In order to insure her silence he terriies her 
into a promise not to reveal this fact to anyone, and 
buys her a Hible in which he writes on the fly-leaf the 
words: “Thou, God, seest me.’’ Later on, Brand 

ts Joan into his vile clutches by lying ¢ to her that he 
Folds a letter from Robert Kirke to Mr. Lester, which 
threatens to take the old man’s life. He prosnises to 
hand it over to the police, thus saving Philip’s life, if 
Joan will live with him. Joan asks for time. 
eeply 


PHILIP DERWENT: A buyer who is dee; 
in love with Joan. Peg returns his love, 
still believes herself to Robert's wife. On the day 
of her father’s murder Philip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the police as to his where- 
abouts at the time of the trazedy, his answers are 


unsatisfactory. Conseq muently he is charged with the 
murder, and eventually sent for trial. 


BENJAMIN BLENKINGTON: The big Oxford Street 
draper who employs both Joan Lester and Philip 
Derwent, ‘here is some dark mystery connected 
with his past life, the key of which was held by Joseph 
Lester. After the old man’s death, Mr. Blenkington 
calls on Joan and searches her father’s papers, He 
hopes to find a scrap of rough cloth whic has a 
convict’s badge stitched to one side containing the 
number ‘‘G, 221 L.”? The other s de bears the name 
Caleb Wrench.” His search is in vain, as the badge 
has been taken by his private secretary— 


THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON. The latter’s 
chief characteristic is a love of crime investigation, and 
he is cog-eyouring to discover who murdered Mr, 
Lester. He is on the track of his employer and Brand. 


When Hesketh Brand learns that “ Robert’ has 
returned to London, he commences a campaign of black- 

mail. Their first meeting takes place ina café, and, by 
showing een the confession signed ‘‘ Robert Kirke,” he 
obtains 


His next move fs to capture Joan. The great trial 
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On a New Trail. 


Ir had just struck ten 
o'clock. 

Mr. Benjamin Blenking- 
ton entered his private 
office, bomen. ee 
Jephson rose politely from 
y Y or dak sad wilted until 
the great man was seated 
at his bureau. 

Then he stood in front of 

BENTAMIN SUSE EINDe him, » and Miongh Blenking- 

e man with @ past ton was becoming uscd to 

which ke wishes to hide, 70 Tin shocks, especially 

from his private secretary, yct he started violently 

when Jephson spoke. For Jephson surprised him by 
an extraordinary request. 

Yet one, as it slowly sank into Blenkington’s brain, 
which caused hin a certain amount of satisfaction, 
almost amounting to pleasure. 

And when be canie to consider the request calm! 
he realised that it was not very remarkable after 
Indecd, it was natural. 

Only, of course, Thomas Christian Jephson was an 
unnatural person. Blenkington was accustomed to 
the unexpected from him. 

Blenkington leancd back in his chair, cleared his 
throat, and stared at Jephson as if he ecarcely be- 
lieved his ears. And eo his eccretary repeated his 
requcst quietly and almost apologetically. 

“Of course if it’s inconvenient you must say so, 
sir. But I should very much like a little holiday— 
two or three weeks if possible. I'm feeling a bit— 
tun down. I daresay you will remember that I 
didn’t take the usual vacation this year. 

Blenkington recovered himself. Just for a moment 
he had wondered whether Jephson was not laughing 
at him, playing with him. 

For ‘then was nothing Blenl:ington desired moro 
at that momert than to get rid of Thomas Christian 
Jephson. For some weeks past lie bad learnt to fear 
his secretary. Lately fear had grown to lively terror. 

Jephson was his confidential eecretary. He knew 
more about iid business probably than any other man 
living. He also knew more about his private affaira— 
more than Mr, Blenkington cared to think. 


To Benjamin Blenkington, Jephson was like the | young man, a grip that d was liko the 
old man of the sea—a dreadful burden clinging bd 
his back which he was forced to carry with him ever 
where—at work in his office, in the streets, even in the 
sanctity of his own home, Jephson was always there, 
if not in the flesh, then in the spirit, clinging around 
his neck, threatening to ee him, threatening to 
tob him of the success purchased after a 
gigantic struggle against Fate, chteatenring to rob him 
of endeavour, of ambition, of wealth. 

Sus his own private secretary ! 

Exactly what Jephson suspected him of Blenkington 
was not quite sure. There were many things he 
might suspect him of. Yet he could not get rid of 
him. Not just because he was an invaluable servant, 
not just because he knew moro about his private 
affairs than anyone else. 

But because Blenkington was afraid ! 

At the eame time, decp down in his heart, the 
successful shopkeeper respected Thomas Christian 
Jephson. 

erhaps it was that subtle respect which one boxer 
has for another, which the generals of two opposing 
armics feel for each other. There may be fear, there 
may bo antagonism, but between two big (perhaps 
brave) men opposed one to the other there is always 
respect. An emotion etrangely akin to fricndship, 
and love. 

“Yon want a holiday, you say, Jephson?” 
Mr. Blenkington’s voice was thick, ecarcely under 
coutrol. “ Well, I'm sure you're ‘entitled to one. 
Indeed I would have suggested it myself if I'd 
thought——” 

Suddenly he bent over his papers, Jephson had a 
terrible way of reading his thoughts. ‘I'wo or three 
days kad elapsed eince the trial and acquittal! of 
Philip Derwent, since Blenk ington had been discovered 
locked in the sitting-room of 19 Burney Street alone 
with Joan Lester. Three davs of anriety for Blenking- 
ten. Joan had not answered his letter of explanation; 
Philip Derwent had merely formally accepted his 
ofier to rcturn to work. But Jephson had said nothing, 
made no refercnce to the affair. Aud now he wanted 
a holiday. 

‘ Blenkington gave a deep, deep sigh of satie- 
action, 

He was thinking that he, too, Benjamin Blen!- ington, 
would get a real holiday. Frecdom i:om those 
curious, compelliag eves; freedom from a man who 
rere his thoughts before ‘he was aware of them him- 
be 


|: 


Freedom from the grip of this etranye, ol l- + insist 
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duly takes place, and counsel for the defence, assiste1 ty 
Jephson, proves an alibi which acquits fad ad 

‘The strain is too much for Joan, and she fa‘nts. Bran, 
seated at the back of the court, notices this, and a vile 
plot enters his head. He gets Joan, almost unconscicy 
away from the precincts of the court and takes her to hes 
own home. 

The hour of Philip Derwent’s triumph, he decides—'! 
hour in which his honour will be vindicated—will be the 
hour of Joan’s downfall. 

But he is foiled by the return of Philip, accompanied ', 
Jephson, ‘hey hear a shrill scream, and, while they ent-- 
the house from the back, Brand unbolts the front di: 
and departs, 

Jeplison and Philip find the sittingeroom door locke} 
from the outside. Inside the room they discover Joan, :- 
a io faint, and Blenkinzton! 

epson returns to the office with his employer, and \1-. 
Bilt ‘ngton dictates a ms for Joan, to account for! 
Presence in the room. hsvn is sure the letter i: * 
lie from beginning to end. Yh Blenkington really waz'-: 
to find the convict’s badge. 

Meanwhile, Joan having recovered, the lovers are 
making the most of their reunion. Suddenly, Philo 
Notices a scrap of a yelluw kimono. Like lightning, } 
identifics it asa piece cf ga ment he delivered to Rober: rt 
Kirke some four months ago—obviously a portion of a 
trousscau, 

Now it is lying in Joan Lester’s room. 

“How did this come in‘o your Para 2” he acke 
quietky but sternly. ‘Answer me! It belongs. \ 
to Robert Kirke. I delivercd it at hist studio with my 0 
hands. How did it come into your possession! 

Joan presses her hand to her temples. Once again «lr 
is in the dead man’s gri The tension is broken by «i+ 
entrance of Jephson ep ‘Blenkington’s letter, He his a 
serious talk with Philip and advises hm to tx 
Joan, as she evidently has a secret which she cann: 
reveal. Asa result, P a again-asks Joan to marry hin, 

oan promises to him an answer in a day or tw... 
Rachel tas told her hed t she is going to marry Robert (in 
reality John), so, possibly, her wedding to Robert four 
months ago was a mock ceremony. 

The following morning she calls on Rachel to see if se 
is really free. 

Rachel informs Joan that Robert is going to marry her in 

a fornight’s time. While they are talking, John Kirke 
aoceem: and forces his way into their room. Natura!!,, 
__ the great trial © Joan mistakes him for Robs mistakes him for Robert. She faints with terror. 


Soul,” etc., etc. 


UP THE THREADS HERE. 


pone man, a grip that day by day tightened on him 
ike the grip of death. 

“Thanks very much, ” Jephson said calmly. 
“Would it be inconveniencing you if I left at the end 
of the week ?” 

“Not in the least,” Blenkington replied cheerily, 
recovering from his astonishment and realising that 
his secretary was in earnest. ‘‘ You can start to- 
morrow if you like, or if this afternoon——” Again 
he hesitated. 

He did not want Jepheon to see how anxious he 
was to get rid of him. Yet conscience and instinct 
both warned him that probably Jephson knew. 

“You don’t look quite yoursclf,” Bicnkington 
continued. “I’ve noticed it for some time. A 
good long holiday will make a new man of you!” 

Blenkington wished it could! Autoniatically he 
opened a drawer in his bureau and took out his cheque 
book and fingered it thoughtfully. He would like to 
make his secretary a handsome present. The har- 
somer the present the longer the holiday! But 
Jephson was just the type of man who might look upou 
a little present as a sort of bribe. 

A devilish awkward man to deal with. 

“A good long holiday,” Blenkington repeated 
hopefully. ‘What do you say to a sea voyage, 
Jephson ?” 

Yhomas Christian Jephson smiled, and, raising his 
head, looked at him. Blenkington boticed it. His 
checks grew crimson. 

“I don’t meat’ long voyage, not round the world o8 
anything of that sort,” he added, forcing a Jsugk 
“but just a trip to the Mediterranean, say ?” 

“Tm afraid, sir, that the sea owes me a little 
grudge,”’ Jephson replied blandly. ‘*The motiovs cf 
@ boat have @ peculiar effect on the gastric juicce of 
my stomach 

“T have a wonderful sea-sick remedy,” Blenkingt om 
emiled. “Five grains of sodium bromide—but of 
course you must please yourself.” 

He opened his cheque book. ** Now, let me see— 
why, I believe there i is a week's salary owing to you.” 

“7 nae 8 80, wir.’ 

Blenkington’s pen scraped musically. Then he 
handed his secretary a cheque for fifty-four pounds. 

As if by accident Jephson glanced at it. 

“T think you've made a mistake, sir. 
ertitled to fuur pounds.” 

qerin ins on opered his hande deprecatingly. 
“Yhe throes moatha you'll be away, Jepheon—oh. I 
on “pay ing your wsgea im edvanceal Why, 


I'm only 
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man, remember the days you’ve worked overtime, 
Besides, I intend to make use of you during your 
holiday.” ‘ 

by Tn always at your service, sir.” 

“It’s just ble that you'll run over to Paris. 
A gay city, aepheon 1” 

lenkington chuckled. He almost winked. He 
was treating his secretary as an equal now. His 
good humour was not altogether assumed. The 
cheque he had just drawn paid for a holiday for both 
of ‘them t Possibly he felt more elated than Jephson 
himself at the prospect. 

“You might visit our Paris house, perhaps trot 
over to Vienna and look at the latest models there 
and report to me. Leave me an address to which I 
can write. I'll pay all your expenses, if you go there, 
of cou i 

Jephson folded up the cheque and put it into his 
waistcoat-pocket. “I will let you know, sir, if I go to 
Paris.” 

He hesitated a moment and took a slip of paper 
from his pocket. ‘There’s an account with one 
of our customers which may have escaped your notice, 
sir. The customer in question, Mr. Robert Kirke 
by name, was supplied some time ago with various 
articles of feminine apparel, something in the nature 
of a trousseau. He had a month’s credit. We have 
heard nothing from the gentleman. I’ve made 
inquiries, but can’t find out where he is at present. 
Would not it be as well, perhaps, if someone were sent 
to the address at which the goods were delivered ? ” 

Blenkington stroked his nose thoughtfully. “I 
suppose the cashiers have attcnded to the matter. 
‘hey should have done so.” 

He repeated Kirke’s name thoughtfully to himself 
once or twice, and glanced at Jephson eurreptitionely. 
His secretary never did anything, never said anything, 
without a motive. Blenkington’s conscience was 
beginning to make him suspicious without due cause. 

“If you like, put the account into our collector’s 
hands, or better still, look Mr. Kirke up yourself, 
Jephson! Supposing you are able to colicct the 
money, of course you must take the commission.” 

; Jephson nodded. “Very good. I'll attend to 
t, sir.” 

He sat down again and, opening his notebook, 
waited for Blenkington’s instructions. 

There was a fair umount of work to be done, but 
next morning Blenkington left the office very early and 
told Jephson he could go, too. All arrears of 
correspondence had been cleared up. As it hap- 


pened, Jephson wanted to be free, though he was | 


shortly goinz to have such a long holiday. 

The first thing he did was to go to the hank and 
cash Blenkington’s cheque. In answer to the 
ae ao query, “ How would you like it?’ he asked 

or five-pound notes. : 

This made a nice little wad of notes, a substantial 
bundle that rustled pleasantly when touched. Jeph- 
son stuffed them into his pocket-book carefully, then 
walking out of the bank boarded an omnibus. It 
pt him down not four hundred yards away from 

obert Kirke’s studio. 

Jephson was in no hurry. He strode slowly along 
until he reached the entrance. He surveyed the 
building carefully before knocking. ‘ihe front door 
Knocker had been freshly polished. the windows were 
clean, yet he noticed that the blinds were tightly 
drawn. If Robert Kirke were not at home it was 
evident the place was not quite deserted. His first 
knock not being answered he hammered again more 
loudly. Then the door was flung open and a powerfully 
built, well-set-up man stood before him. 

Clean-shaven, rosy checks, small bright eyes, 
rather heavy, protruding jaws. Jeplon sized him up 
in a moment. A big blustering good-humoured 
fellow, rather of the stupid, dumb, faithful-dog type. 
A big dog with more instinct than reason; a man 
he felt inclined to trust. The sort of man who would 
be useful behind a gun, or in a tight place facing an 
angry mob. 

“Mr. Robert Kirke at home?” Jephson asked 
politely. 

The man looked him np and down. ‘“‘ No, he’s not.” 

Jephson took a step forward, but the man did not 
move. His body entirely blocked the entrance; it 
was moro substantial than the door itself. 

“Can I wait?” 

The man grinned. “ If you like, and if you ain’t ina 
hurry—my master’s away and he won't be returning 
just yet. What do you want with him ?” 

Jephson slipped his hand into his pocket and took 
out an unfastened envelope. “A little Lill,” bo said 
Quictly. . 

Across the face of the envelope was printed 
** Blenkington and Co.” s 

The wan stretched out his right haod, ard then 
Jephson noticed that he had only one arin; the other 
had been amputated above the elbow. 

“Oh, yes, I've got quite s collection of these 
Inside,” the fellow laughed. ‘“ Artistic sort of note- 
Paper your guv'por’s—I thought of usirg it to paper 
my sitting-room at home. Weill, I’m eurry I can't pay 
ae *cause the guv’nor didn't leave me no mony. 

ours is the only account he dido't pay, scemiogly. 
Deu't think Lo wanted tke goods as « matter of fact. 
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They're inside, most of them, unpacked and un- 
da . I asked what he wanted done with 
them before he left ; he said they could all go to—a 
sultry spot ; or if anyone called for them they could go 
back. As you’ve come from Blenkington’s you can 
take them back if you like.” . 

Jephson secmed to consider for a few moments. 
“You are Mr. Kirke’s servant ?” 

“Yes, lam. Jim Strong by name. A name wot 
was known and reepected among the followers of the 
manly hart of self-defence.” 

“Indeed,” Jephson replied. “I’m interested in 
the art. Rather keen on ju-jitsu myself.” 

Jim Strong looked Jephson up and down. 

““Ju—what-o? I don’t hold with that sort of 
self-defence, I don’t. Foreign tricks. Straight from 
the shoulder’s my game ; air ’ittin’; ao bloomin’ 
acrobatics with me.’ 

““We don’t all weigh fourteen stone and stand six 
feet high in our socks,” Jephson smiled. ‘‘ But per- 
haps I might have a look at the goods, and if they’re 
undamaged I'll take them away with me.” 

Jim Strong opened the envelope, glanced at the bill, 
then stood aside. “ Right-o! Come inside.” 

He led the way into the studio, pulled back one of 
the curtains, then pointed to a couple of cardboard 
boxes bearing Blenkington’s name which stood in the 
corner, 

“There you are. That there 
has been opened. It’s got one 
of tn it—woman’s fal-lals ! 
banano or some such thing.” 

“A kimono,” Jephson said quietly, bending down 
and putting aside the brown paper wrappings. ‘ Yes, 
a yellow kimono—and fastened with yellow ribbons ; 
a model from Paris.” 

He held it up and suddenly his eyes narrowed 
and he caught his breath. ‘“\WWhat a pity, it has 
been damaged, badly damaged. A portion torn right 
out. I’m afraid we can't take this back.” 

‘Please yoursclf,” Jim Strong said carelessly. 
“Take it os leave it ; you won't get no money until 
Mr. Kirke returns.” 

Yery carefully Jephson folded up the kimono, 
and replaced it. “In that case I'd bettcr take it 
and write to Mr. Kirke. Do you know his address ?” 

“T don’t.” 

“ Travelling for his health perhaps ? ” 

“Perhaps. His health, like his temper, was a 
bit sultry at times.” 

“Ah!” 

Jephson sat down and glanced round the studio. 
It told him more about Roiert Kirke than be could | 
have learnt from Jim Strong in a month. “ An 
artist 2?” | 

* Bad ’ealth.” Strong replied laconically, as if 
apologising for Kirke’s profession. 

“He's got some interesting things. 
round?” 

Jim Strong nodded. 
Took me a long time to get uscd to it. 
jim-jams at first.” 

“Yes, hardly in your line,” Jephson agreed. 

Jim Strong deftly filled and lit a pipe with his 
one hand. 

“Well, mister, you sce it was like this,” he said 
presently, gradually growing communicative, “ when 
1 lost my bloomin’ arm I lost my blessed job—which 
was punching other fellows’ noses, I was almost 
heavy-weight champion once, and if a nigger hadn’t 
jabbed a knife in me arm when I wasn’t looking, I would 

ave been champion! I never see a nigger now that 
I don’t jab in the tummy. As you know, it ain't 
no use ‘ittin’ a nigger in the ‘cad; might as well 
‘it a stone wall.” 

Hc followed Jephson slowly around the room. 

“Mr, Kirke was a bit of a photographer, I see,” 
Jephson said, pointing to a camera which etood 
facing the models’ thronc. 

“Oh, yes, when he wasn’t painting pictures he was 
photographing. A — sort of gent—a bit of orl 

ight, though. 'E’s nm good to me, he ‘as; that’s 
why I’m ’ere. But, I was tellin’ you—I came across 
‘im one night down im the East End. Lord knows 
what 'e was doin’ there, lookin’ for loca) colour he 
called it. And he got it, too! A couple of Luscar 
sailors.” Some sow about a girl he wanted to paint. 
"E was as mearly knifed as possible whov I ’appened 
to stroll by; and I took them eailors by the seats of 
their troueers and I pulitely introdue-d theis heads 
each to the other! I introduced ‘em three times. 
And when the introdaction was over ¢ hadn't a 
word to ssy! A sort of permanent headacho— 
slippery things, Lascars. I 'adn’t lost my arm then. | 

‘Mr. Robert Kirke made no ead of a foss, Said I'd 
saved his life. Just a bit of fun for me. It was six 
months later when I got stabbed by the sigges, aad 
when the bloomin’ doctor sawed my arm off ia tho 
hospital Mr. Kirke used to como and see me. And 
aa the immortal Shakespeare says, knowing that 
Othello’s eccapation was gone, he asked me if I'd 
like a soft fob lookiug after ‘is bloomin’ stadio. The 
job's too soft—that’s all I've “ to say to it. There 
are times when I want to be ack im the ring again. 
But perhaps I'm keepin’ you with my talk. Don’t 

(Continued on page 810.) 
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“Yes, it’s a queer little crib. 
Gave me the 
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ROBERT KIRKE is a strange, secretive man, who is 
dying of consumption and leose living. The day after 
his doctor’s verdict that he has only three die Ae to 
live, he secretly marries— 

JOAN LESTER, a pretty shop girl. A few hours after 
the ceremony, Joan learns that her husband has a 
mistress and child. Almost heart-broken she leaves 
him for ever. Robert Kirke, realising that he has 
lost his wife, vows that no one else shall ever 
her, He is to die in a few months, If Joan knows 
he is dead she will be free to marry again. Therefore 
she shall never know of his death. To provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on— 

HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for 
money, suggests that if he cares to rob old Josephe 
Lester, Joan’s father, of the money he has hoarded in 
the house, he (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to leave behind. Brand agrees. 
A few care. later Kirke commits suicide by drowning 
himself. His body is never recovered, and only his 
mother— 

DEBORAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
letters and documents, mostly addressed to Joan, 

with instrirctions to post them at regular intervals, 
knows of his revenge, Three months alter Robert’s 
disappearance Mrs. Kirke receives a solicitor’s letter 
to the cffect that Robert is the heir to a large fortune. 
In the event of his death the money is to go to his 
wife. By fair means er foul, Deborah decides to 
obtain the fortune. As if to assist her to carry out 
her schene— 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert’s twin brother, returns home 
from Australia on the day she receives the letter. 

elgg is a ne’er-do-well, but though his mother despises 

him, she decides that he must, in future, be 
* Robert.” On this day, too, old Joseph Lester is 
brutally murdered. 

RACHEL STRODE, Robert’s mistress, does not 
know of her lover’s death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan’s father as an act of revenge. Calling on 
Mrs. Kirke, with the intention of denouncing him to 
the police, she sees John, and learns aot only that 
pene is posing as Robert, but that he will acquire 

Robert’s fortune. Ina flash she sees her great chance. 
She corners Mrs. Kirke, and the price of her silence 
is that she be allowed to capture John’s love. rah 
is forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins between the two women, 
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On a New Trail. 


Ir had just struck ten 
o'clock. 

Mr. Benjamin Blenking- 
ton entered his private 
office. deci eee 
Jephson rose politely from 
arse and ged until 
the great man was seated 
at his bureau. 

Then he stood in front of 

oS lg BLANKING: him, and hough Blenking- 

the man with @ past ton was becoming uscd to 

WER Ee wiehet eRe civing shocks, eepecially 
from his private secretary, yct he started violently 
when Jephson spoke. For Jephson surprised him by 
an extraordinary request. 

Yet one, as it slowly sank into Blenkington’s brain, 
which caused him a certain amount of satisfaction, 
almost amounting to pleasure. 

And when be came to consider the request calml 
he realised that it was not very remarkable after 
Indecd, it was natural. 

Only, of course, Thomas Christian Jephson was an 
unnatural person. Blcnkington was accustomed to 
the unexpected from him. 

Blenkington learcd back in his chair, cleared his 
throat, and etared at Jephson as if ho ecarcely be- 
lieved his ears, And so his eccrctary repeated his 
Fequcst quietly and almost apologetically. 

‘Of course if it’s inconvenient you must ray so, 
sir. But I should very much like a little holiday— 
two or three weeks if possible. I'm feeling a bit-- 
run down. I daresay you will rememb« ot that I 
didn’t take the usual vacation this year. 

Blenkington recovered himself. Just for a moment 
he had wondercd whether Jephson was not levghinrg 
at him, playing with him. 

For there was nothing Blenlington desired more 
at that momert than to get rid of Thomas Christian 
Jephson. For some weeks past lie bad learnt to fear 
his secretary. Lately fear had grown to lively terror. 

Jephson was his confidential eecretary. He know 
more about his business probably than any other man 
living. He also knew more about his private affaira— 
more than Mr. Blenkington cared to think. 


OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert’s child, carried 
a note on the afternoon of Mr, Lester’s murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturally Brand does not 
wish it known that he returned to Lester’s house with 
the child. He finds an opportunity of talking to 
Olive alone, and discovers that she had seen him 
coming out of the room in which the murder took 
place. In order to insure her silence he territies her 
into a promise not to reveal this fact to anyone, and 
buys her a Hible in which he writes on the fly-leaf the 
words: “Thou, God, seest me.’’ Later on, Brand 

ts Joan into his vile clutches by lying to her that he 
3 olds a letter from Robert Kirke to Mr. Lester, which 
threatens to take the old man’s life. He promises to 
hand it over to the police, thus saving Philip’s life, if 
Joan will live with him. Joan asks for time. 
eeply 


PHILIP DERWENT: A buyer who is dee 
in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, 
still believes herself to Robert’s wife. On the day 
of her father’s murder Philip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the police as to his where- 
abouts at the time of the trazedy, his answers are 
unsatisfactory. Conseq cently he is charged with the 
murder, and eventually sent for trial. 

BENJAMIN BLENKINGTON: The big Oxford Street 
draper who employs both Joan Lester and Philip 
Derwent, There is some dark miyetery connected 
with his past life, the key of which was held by Joseph 
Lester. After the old man’s death, Mr. Blenkington 
calls on Joan and searches her father’s papers. He 
hopes to find a scrap of rough cloth which has a 
convict’s badge stitched to one side containing the 
number “G. 221 L.” The other s de bears the name 
“Caleb Wrench.’’ His search is in vain, as the badge 
has been taken by his private secretary— 


THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON. The latter’s 
chief characteristic is a love of crime investigation, and 
he is endeavouring to discover who murdered Mr, 
Lester. tle is on the track of his employer and Brand. 


eos 


When Hesketh Brand learns that ‘Robert’? has 
returned to London, he commences a campaign of black. 
mail. Their first meeting takes place in a café, and, by 
showing John the confession signed ‘‘ Robert Kirke,” he 
obtains £30. 


His next move is to capture Joan. The great trial 


To Benjamin Blenkington, Jephson was liko the | young man, a grip that d was like the 
old man of the sea—a dreadful burden clinging sy 
his back which he was forced to carry with him ever 
where—at work in his office, in the streets, even in the 
sanctity of his own home. Jephson was always there, 
if not in the flesh, then in the spirit, olteging around 
his neck, threatening to strangle him, threatening to 
tob him of the success he had purchased after a 
gigantic struggle against Fate, threatening to rob him 
of endeavour, of ambition, of wealth. 

Suspected by his own private secrotary ! 

Exactly what Jephson suspected him of Blenkington 
was not quite sure. There were many things he 
might suspect him of. Yet he could not get rid of 
him. Not just because he was an invaluable servant, 
not just because he knew moro about his private 
affairs than anyone else. 

But because Blenkington was afraid ! 

At the same time, decp down in his heart, the 
successful shopkeeper respected Thomas Christian 
Jephson. 

erhaps it was that subtle respect which one borer 
has for another, which the generals of two opposing 
armics feel for each other. There may be fear, there 
may bo antagonism, but between two big (perhaps 
brave) men opposed one to the other there is always 
respect. An emotion strangely akin to fricndship, 
and love. 

“Yon want a holiday, you say, Jephson?” 
Mr. Blenkington’s voice was thick, scarcely under 
coutrol, ‘Well, I'm sure you're ‘entitled to one. 
padeed I would have suggested it myself if I'd 
thought. 

Suddenly he bent over his papers, Jephson had a 
terrible way of reading bis tho oughts. ‘I'wo or three 
days ked elapsed eince the trial and acquittal of 
Philip Derwent, since Blenkington had been discovered 
locked in the sitting-room of 19 Burney Street alone 
with Joan Lester. Three davs of anxiety for Blenking- 
ten. Joan had not saswersd his letter of explanation ; 
Philip Derwent had merely formally accepted his 
ofier torcturn to work. But Jephson had said nothing, 
made no rcfercnce to the affair. Aud now he wanted 
a holiday. 

‘ Bicnkington gave a deep, deep sigh of satis- 
aetion, 

Lv was thinking that he, too, Benjamin Blent: ington, 
would get a real holiday. Frecdom t:om those | 
curious, compelliag eves; freedom from a man who | 
— his thoughts before ‘he was aware of them him- 
be 


Freedom from the giip of this etranye, obi- + Fe ist on paying your wsgea im edvance! 


duly takes place, and counsel for the defence, assiste! ty 
Jephson, proves an alibi which acquits Sm 

‘Te strain is too much for Joan, and she fa‘nts. Bran, 
seated at the back of the court, notices this, and a vile 
plot enters his head. He gets Joan, almost unconscicy 
away from the precincts of the court and takes her to her 
own home. 

The hour of Philip Derwent’s triumph, he decides—'' - 
hour in which his feaout will be vindicated—will be the 
hour of Joan’s downfall. 

But he is foiled by the return of Philip, accompanied ! 
Jephson, ‘hey hear a shrill scream, and, while they en: 
the house from the back, Brand unbolts the frent di; 
and departs, 

Jeplison and Philip find the sitting-room door locke! 
from the outside, Inside the room they discover Joan, i: 
a Jon faint, and Blenkinzton! 

ephson returns to the office with his employer, and \-. 
pis ‘ngton dictates a letter for Joan, to account for ! 
presence in the room. ephson is sure the letter i: 
lie from beginning to end. r, Blenkington really war 
to find the convict’s badge. 

Meanwhile, Joan having recovered, the lovers n-e 
making the most of their reunion. Suddenly, Phi! s 
notices a scrap of a yelluw kimono. Like lightning, 
identifics it asa piece of ga ment he delivered to Rober it 
Kirke some four months ago—obviously a portion of a 
trousscau, 

Now it is lying in Joan F.ester’s room. 

“ How did this come in‘o your ae Gi he acke 
! It belong. 


quietby but sternly. ‘Answer me! 
to Robert Kirke, I delivered it at his studio with my o: 
hands. How did it come into your possession! ”’ 


Joan presses her hand to her temples. Once again 5 e 
is in the dead man’s gri The tension is broken by : 
entrance of Jephson erie Blenkington "gletter. He his a 
serious talk with Philip and advises hm to tx 
Joan, as she evidently has a secret which she cann: 
reveal. Asa result, Philip again-asks Joan to marry him. 

Joan promises to give him an answer in a day or tw... 
Rachcl has told her that she is going to marry Robert (in 
end’ J John), so, possibly, her wedding to Robert four 
months ago was a mock ceremony, 

The following morning she calls on Rachel to see if s'e 
is really free. 

Rackel informs Joan that Robert is going to marry her in 
a for:night’s time. While they are talking, John Kirk- 
appears, and forces his way into their room, Natura!!,, 
ihe great trial © Joan mistakes him for Robe an mistakes him for Robert. She faints with terror. 


oung man, a grip that day by day tightened on him 

ike the grip of death. 

“Thanks very much,” Jephson said calmlr. 
“ Would it be inconveniencing you if I left at the end 
of the week ?” 

“Not in the least,” Blenkington replied cheerily. 
recovering from his astonishment and realising that 
his secretary was in earnest. ‘“‘ You can start to- 
morrow if you like, or if this afternoon——” Again 
he hesitated. 

He did not want Jepheon to see how anxious he 
was to get rid of him. Yet conscience and instinct 
both warned him that probably Jephson knew. 

“You don’t look quite yoursclf,’ Blenkington 
continued. ‘‘I’ve noticed it for some time. A 
good long holiday will make a new man of you!” 

Blenkington wished it could! Antoraticatiy he 
opened a drawer in his bureau and took out his cheque 
book and fingered it thoughtfully. He would like to 
make his secretary a handsome present. The har!- 
somer the present the longer the holiday! But 
Jephson was just the type of man who might look upon 
a little present as a sort of bribe. 

A devilish awkward man to deal with. 

“A good long holiday,” Blenkington repeated 
hopefully. ‘‘What do you say to a sea voynee, 
Jephson ?” 

Thomas Christian Jephson smiled, and, raising his 
head, looked at him. Bicnkington poticed it. His 
checks grew crimson. 

“I don’t meat long voyage, not round the world o3 
anything of that sort, i,” he added, forcing a laughs 
“but just a trip to the Mediterranean, say?” 

“Tm afraid, sir, that the sca owes me a little 
grudge,”’ Jephson replied blandly. ‘The motious cf 
a boat have e peculiar effect on the gastric juicce cf 
my stomach——” 

“I have a wonderful sea-sick remedy,” Blenkivgt on 
smiled. “Five grains of sodium bromide—bat of 
course you must please yourself.” 

He A ot ea hie cheque book. “‘ Now, let me see— 
why, I believe there is a week's salary owing to you.” 

“ That's go, wir.” 

Blenkington’s pen scraped musically. Thcn he 
handed his secretary @ cheque for fifty-four pounds. 

As if by accident Jephson glauced at it. 

“T think you've made a mistake, sir. 
ertitled to fuur pounds.” 

Blenkington opened his hande deprecatingly. 
“The thros roaths you'll be away, Jepheon—oh. 
Why, 


I'm only 
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man, remember the days you’ve worked overtime, 
Besides, I intend to make use of you during your 
holiday.” ‘ 

os Ti always at your service, sir.” 

“Tt’s just ble that you'll run over to Paris. 
A gay city, Jephson!” 

lenkington chuckled. He almost winked. He 
was treating his secretary as an equal now. His 
good humour was not altogether assumed. The 
cheque he had just drawn paid for a holiday for both 
of them! Possibly he felt more elated than Jephson 
himself at the prospect. 

“You might visit our Paris house, perhaps trot 
over to Vienna and look at the latest models there 
and report to me. Leave me an address to which I 
can te. 


Jephson folded up the cheque and put it into his 
waistcoat-pocket. Ry will let you ie sir, if I goto 
Paris.” 

He hesitated a moment and took a slip of paper 
from his pocket. “‘There’s an account with one 
of our customers which may have escaped your notice, 
sir. The customer in question, Mr. Robert Kirke 
by name, was supplied some time ago with various 
articles of feminine apparel, something in the nature 
of a trousseau. He had a month’s credit. We have 
heard nothing from the gentleman. I’ve made 
inquiries, but can’t find out where he is at present. 
Would not it be as well, perhaps, if someone were sent 
to the address at which the goods were delivered ? ” 

Blenkington stroked his nose thoughtfully. “I 
suppose the cashiers have attended to the matter. 
hey should have done s0.” 

He repeated Kirke’s name thoughtfully to himself 
once or twice, and glanced at Jephson surreptitiously. 
His secretary never did anything, never said anything, 
without @ motive. Blenkington’s conscience was 
beginning to make him suspicious without due cause. 

“Tf you like, put the account into our collector's 
hands, or better etill, look Mr. Kirke up yourself, 
Jephson! Supposing you are able to collect the 
money, of course you must take the commission.” 

; Jephson nodded. “Very good. I'll attend to 
it, sir.” 

He sat down again and, opening his notebook, 
waited for Blenkington’s instructions. 

‘There was a fair umount of work to be done, but 
next morning Blenkington left the office very early and 
told Jephson he could go, too. All arrears of 
correspondence had been cleared up. As it hap- 
pened, Jephson wanted to be free, though he was 
shortly goins to have such a long holiday. 

The first thing he did was to go to the hank and 
cash Blenkington’s cheque. In answer to the 
ae query, “ How would you like it ?”’ he asked 
or five-pound notes. ; 

This made a nice little wad of notes, a enhstantial 
bundle that rustled pleasantly when touched. Jeph- 
son etuffed them into his pocket-book carefully, then 
walking out of the bank boarded an omnibus, It 
pe him down not four hundred yards away from 

obert Kirke’s studio. 

Jephson was in no hurry. He strode slowly along 
until he reached the entrance. He surveyed the 
building carefully before knocking. ‘the front door 
knocker had been freshly polished, the windows were 
clean, yet he noticed that the blinds were tightly 
drawn. If Robert Kirke were not at home it was 
evident the place was not quite deserted. His first 
knock not being answered he hammered again more 
loudly. Then the door was flung open and a powerfully 
built, well-sci-up man stood before him. 

Clean-shaven, rosy checks, small bright eyes, 
rather heavy, protruding jaws. Jephson sized him up 
in a moment. A big blustcring good-humoured 
fellow, rather of the stupid, dumb, faithful-dog type. 
A big dog with more instinct than reason; a man 
he felt inclined to trust. The sort of man who would 
be useful behind a gun, or in a tight place facing an 
angry mob. 

“Mr. Robert Kirke at home?” Jephson asked 
Politely. 

The man looked him np and dows. “ No, he’s not.” 

Jephson took a step forward, but the man did not 
move. His body entirely blocked the entrance; it 
was more substantial than the door itself. 

“Can I wait?” 

The man grinned. “If you like, and if you ain’t ina 
hurry—my master’s away and he won't be returning 
just yet. What do you want with him?” 

Jephson slipped his hand into his pocket and took 
out an unfastcned envelope. “A little bill,” bo eaid 
quictly. 

Across the face of the envelope was printed 
" Blenkington and Co.” . 

The man stretched out his right haod, ard then 
Jephson noticed that he had only one attn; the other 
had been amputated above the elbow. 

“Oh, yes, I've got quite s collection of these 
Inside,” tho fellow laughed. “ Artistic sort of mote- 
Paper your guv'pos’s—I thought of usirg it to paper 
my sitting-room at home. Well, Iu eurry I can't pay 

ou ‘cause the guv’nor didn't leave me no money. 

ours is the only account he dida't pay, seemingly. 
Den't think ke wanted tke goods as « matter of fact. 


How then, artists, 
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They’re inside, most of them, unpacked and un- 

damaged. I asked what he wanted done with 

them before he left ; he said they could all go to—a 
sultry spot ; or if anyone called for them they could go 
back. As you've come from Blenkington’s you can 
take them back if you like.” . 

Jephson secmed to considcr for a few moments. 
“You are Mr. Kirke’s servant ?” 

“Yes, 1am. Jim Strong by name. A name wot 
was known and rerpected among the followers of the 
manly hart of self-defence.” 

“Indeed,” Jephson replicd. ‘I’m interested in 
the art. Rather keen on ju-jitsu myself.” 

Jim Strong looked Jephson up and down. 

“‘Ju—what-o? I don’t hold with that sort of 
self-defence, I don’t. Foreign tricks. Straight from 
the shoulder’s my game ; air ‘ittin’; no bloomin’ 
acrobatics with me.’ 

“We don’t all weigh fourteen stone and stand eix 
feet high in our socks,” Jephson smiled. ‘‘ But per- 
haps I might have a look at the goods, and if they’re 
undamaged I'll take them away with me.” 

Jim Strong opened the envelope, glanced at the bill, 
then stood aside. ‘“ Right-o! Come inside.” 

He led the way into the studio, pulled back one of 
the curtains, then pointed to a couple of cardboard 
boxes bearing Blenkington’s name which stood in the 
corner. 

“There you are. That there } pti beside them 
has been opened. It’s got one of them ju-jitsu sort 
of things in it—woman’s fal-lals! They call it a 
banano or some such thing.” 

“A kimono,” Jephson said quietly, bending down 
and putting aside the brown paper wrappings. ‘‘ Yes, 
a yellow kimono—and fastened with yellow ribbons ; 
a model from Paris.” 

He held it up and suddenly his eyes narrowed 
and he caught his breath. ‘‘ What a pity, it bas 
been damaged, badly damaged. A portion torn right 
out. I'm afraid we can’t take this back.” 

“Please yoursclf,” Jim Strong said carelessly, 
“Take it os leave it; you won't get no money until 
Mr. Kirke returns.” 

Yery carefully Jephson folded up the kimono, 
and replaced it. “‘In that case I'd better take it 
and write to Mr. Kirke. Do you know his address ?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Travelling for his health perhaps ? ” 

“Porhaps. His health, like his temper, was a 
bit sultry at times.” 

“ARI? 

Jephson sat down and glanced round the studio. 

j It told him mere about Robert Kirke than be could 
have learnt from Jim Strong in a month. “An 
artist ?”’ 

‘Bad ’ealth.” Strong replied laconically, as if 
apologising for Kirke’s profession. 

“He's got some interesting things, May I Icok 
round ?” 

Jim Strong nodded. 
Took me a long time to get uscd to it. 
jiin-jams at first.” 

“Yes, hardly in your line,” Jephson agreed. 

Jim Strong deftly filled and lit a pipe with his 
one hand. 

“Well, mister, you see it was like this,” he said 
presently, gradually growing communicative, ‘ when 
1 lost my bloomin’ arm I lost my blessed job—which 
was punching other fellows’ noses. I was almost 
heavy-weight champion once, and if a nigger hadn’t 
jabbed a knife in me arm when I wasn’t looking, I would 

ave been champion! I never eee a nigger now that 

I don’t jab in the tummy. As you know, it ain't 
no use ‘ittin’ a nigger in the ‘cad; might as well 
‘it a stone wall.” 

He followed Jephson slowly around the room. 

“Mr. Kirke was a bit of a photographer, I see,” 
Jephson said, pointing to a camera which 
facing the models’ throne. 

“Oh, yes, when he wasn’t painting pictures he was 
photographing. A queer sort of gent—a bit of orl 

ight, though. 'E's nm good to me, he ‘as; that’s 

ie I’m ’ere. But, I was tellin’ you—I came across 
‘im one night down ia the East End. Lord knows 
what ‘e was doin’ there, lookin’ foe loca) colour he 
called it. And he got it, too! A couple of Luscar 
sailors.’ Some row about a girl he wanted to paint. 
"E was as mearly knifed as possible whee I ’apponed 
to stroll by ; and I took them eailore by the seats of 
their troueers and I pulitely introdue:d their heads 
each to the other! I introduced ‘em three times, 
And when the introdaction was over ay 3 hadn’t e 
word to ssy! A sort of permanent headsache— 
slippery things, Lascars. I ’adn’t lost my arm then. 

‘Mr, Robert Kirke made no ead ef a fess. Said I'd 
saved his life. Just a bit of fun fos me. It was six 
months later when I got stabbed by the rigger, and 
when the bloomin’ doctor sawed my arm off ia tho 
hospital Mr. Kirke used to como sad see me. And 
ae the immortal Shakespeare says, Knowing that 
Othello’s eccupation was gone, he asked me if I'd 
liko a soft fob looking after ‘is bloomin’ studio. The 
job’s too soft—that’s all I've got to say to it. There 
are times when I want to be back im the ring again. 
But perbaps I'm keepin’ you with my talk. Don’t 

(Continued on page 810.) 


“Yes, it’s a queer little crib. 
Gave me the 
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DEAD MAN'S GREP (continued from page 809.) 
often ges the chance of s word with anyone, you 
ave.” 


“Yes, you must find it dull sometimes,” Jephson 
assented. ‘‘ But es = thing to stick to a man. 
You're not married, Mr. Strong ?” 

“Not ‘arf. I lost my aor but thank Gawd I 
kept my ‘ead! Now, Mr. Kirke——” . 

He is married, of course ?’ Jephson said quickly. 

Jim Strong’s jaws closed with a snap. “‘ Oh, well, 
uae my business, or yours. I expect it’s ‘is 

t ” 

Jephson sat down again, close to the bureau. He 
saw a. neat little collection of letters from Benjamin 
Bienkington. ‘ Accounts rendered.” 

“ Better take ’em with you,” Strong grinned. 

Very carelessly Jephson glanced at the waste- 
paper basket under the bureau. Some scraps of 
paper and a couple of torn envclopes lay in it. 

‘Oh, I think we may as destroy them, Mr. 


Strong. Wo shall not worry you with any moro 
bills.’ 
Very slowly he began to tear thom up. ‘I hope 


I shali' meet Mr. Kirke one day ; judging from his studio 
and his pictures he must be an interesting man. I 
should. like to see more of his work.” 

Jim Strong swallowed the bait so artfully laid. 
‘““I’vo got o picture inside, one he never finished. 
He said I could ’ave.it when he left. If you'll wait 
there a minute I'll fetch it.” 

** Oh, don’t trouble,” Jephson yawned. 

“No trouble at all,” Strong cried, “ It’s a female, 
of course, and I’d like your opinion about it. Judging 
by her hattitude I should think she was in the grip of 
ju-what-o—got a bad attack of something.” 

He disappeared into the inner room. In an instant 
Jephson was on his feet. While strolling round the 
studio with Jim Strong, his quick eyes had noticed that 
the camera contai a dark slide. Obviously when 
the owner of the studio had left he had been on the 
penn of teki or had just taken, a photegraph. 

© photograph of someone who must have been 
posing on the models’ throne—if the plate the slide 
contained had been exposed. - 

And Thomas Christien Jephson with his insatiable, 
unconscious curiosity wanted to see the result. 

“One can never tell.” The Jephson motto. 

Quick as lightning he withdrew the slide, replaced 
the black cloth, and slipped the slide inside his cvat, 
which he carefully buttoned up. Then he sat at the 
desk again. 

He glanced at the wastc-paper basket. 

Still curious. But he had good reason. 

Robert Kirke had suddenly loomed very large on 
the horizon of Jephson’s suspicions, Hesketh Brand 
had accused him of being one of Joan’s lovers. While 
Philip was waiting to be tried for the murder of Joseph 
Lester, Brand had told Philip that if Joan asked 
R. K.—Robert Kirke—to speak, he could clear 
him, Philip, of all suspicion. Joan had refused— 
refused to ask Kirke to speak when by doing so 
she could clear the man she loved! Moreover, Jephson 
kacw that littlo Olive Strode was Robert Kirke’s 
child, and Olive Strode had sworn that she had seen 
Philip come out of tho murdered man’s room 
Obviously she had licd, because Philip had been 
able to prove his alibi. 

Who then was it Olive had seen come out of the 
fatal room at the fatal moment? Someone she 
wanted to shield ! 

Who in the world would an innocent little child 
want to shield— but her cwn father? 

And once again—why would not Joan go to Pobert 
Kirke and ask him to speak if his evidence could save 
Philip ? 

Jephson’s cyes travclicd towards the brown paper 
parecl where the yellow kimono was lying—the 
yellow kimono from which a large piece was missing. 
And that missing portion he had seen three days 
previously in Joan Lester's rooms, And she had 
been unable to explain how it had come into hcr pos- 
session, 

Here was the original article lying in Kirke’s studio ! 

1t had been delivered to him from Blenkington’s 
together with the trousseau only a short time before 
the murdcr of Joseph Lester. For whom was this 


trousseau and kimono ordered ? 
Obviously for a woman Rebert Kirke loved and 
perhaps hoped to make his v.ife. Was that woman 


Joan Lesicr ? 

Everything pointed to the fact. 
away at the Jast moment ? 

Jeplison’s thoughts raced through his head now. 
He was hot on a fresh trail. Always, always thore 
had been a missing link in the chain which he was 
weaving, the chain which was to unite the murdered 
man with i:is murderer, 

Was Robert Kirke that missing link ? 

If Jepheen had possessed the habit of jumping at 
conclu-ions he might undoubtedly have cried, yes. 


If so, had she run 


Joan, one tine the lover, perhaps even the wife of | 


Robert Kirke, had refused to speak at ihe trial, had 
shiclded him. Olive, his child by another woman, 
had licd—to shield her father. Kobert Kirke him- 
sclf had disappeared! Everything in the studio in 
which Jephs:n now stood went to prove that he 
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had left in a ry. His faithful servant’s remarks “ ” 
showed that he was nob expected back AN EVENING TREAT FOR “HUBBY. 


Jephson swung round in a chair, and as he did so 
he knocked oves the. waate-paper erg sen pr 
down he picked up some scraps of (paver 
them, threw them away. 2 torn envelope 
which he pieced =, ae It was addressed to a 
well-known banking firm. 


Another envelope scrunched up. 


Jephson carefully pressed it out. He started when 
he ipnered the address: Mrs. P. Kirke, Beagle 
Street, N. 


It had a great blot of ink across it—that was why 
it was throwm away 

He slipped the envelope into his waistcoat pocket. 

Mre. B Kirke /- A sister-in-law of a mothers ? 

Jim Strong re-entered the studio. ‘“ Hope I ain’t 
‘kept you waiting.” He held up a picture so that the 
light fell full on it. ‘‘ There, what d’you think of that ? 
To me it’s like a bloomin’ Looks as though 
the r girl had a knock-out blow!” 

ery interesting,” Jephson assented. Then hoe 

glanced at his watch. ‘ Dear me, how tho time has 

‘one! I must be getting back os the firm will think 
’m wasting thetr time.” 

Rising, he put on his hat, and collected the card- 
board boxes and the parcel. 

“Well, you look fair loaded up and no mistake,” 
Strong laughed. ‘*’Adn’t you better give me a receipt 
or something ?” 

Jephson nodded. “I'll sce that an official receipt is 
sent you from the firm. But as far as this damaged 
kimono is concerned I’m afraid we shall have to 
charge for it. You can give me no idea of Mr. Kirke's 
address ? ” 

“No!” Jim Strong replicd in the blunt voice he had 
formerly used. 


, “That’s all right,” Jephson answered. “ Cood- 
bye; much obliged!” 
Jim Strong accompanied him to the door. “ Any 


time you're passing, look in. Always glad to have a 
chat. Perhaps you'll show me a bit of ju-what 0? 
Tl take you on with one arm.” 

“ Right-ho!” Jephson laughed over his shoulder. 
“‘T’ll como in again one day.” 

He walked quickly to the end of the street. 
Directly he turned corner he called a cab. He 
drove straight back to his lodgings. 

He was more than ever anxious to develo 
plates he had taken from the camera in Robert Kirke’s 
studio. Photography was a hobby of Jephson’s. 
But that hobby was not entircly responsible for his 
interest now. 

He left Blenkington’s boxes in his sitting-room and, 
entering his bedroom, locked the door, drew down the 
blinds, and closed the shutters. Then he cleared 
the washstand and arranged his developing apparatus 
there. Lit his red lamp, turned out tho gas, and 


the 


opening the dark slide took out the only plate it 
contained. His hands trembled slightly as he laid 
it in the developer. . 

Sey sone the dish to and fro he watched the 
white on the shect of glass, 


Had it been exposed ? 

Half a gece ear Still virgin white. A minute 
—Jephson -closer, holding his breath. Some- 
thing was slowly appearing, a hazy outline. Yes, 


somethi was coming up! It grew blacker— 
definite lines poe 
The plate been exposed. He lifted it up fov 


&@ moment to the red lamp. 
And he saw the ghostly outline of a woman’s figure. 
Replacing the plate in the developing tray, he again 
rocked it slowly to and fro. 
What would it reveal? Was he on the verge of 
discovering another link in the long chain of mystery ? 


FER 66 


The Figure on the 
Plate. 

JEPnson stood in the 
eemi-darkness of his 
bedroom — temporarily 
turned into a photo. 
graphic dark - room— 
developing the plate 
which he had abstracted 
from the camera in 
Robert Kirke’s studio. 

Something was plainly 
“coming up” now. 
The vague outline on 
the plate took shape. 

A figure! The photograph of a man or a woman ? 
Jephson’s interest increascd. 

ut slowly, methodically, ho rocked the developing 

dish to and fro. He was not going to allow liaste to 
spoil tne picture. 

Of course it might be only a photograph of one of 
Robert Kirke’s models—or the picture of a friend. 


(Continued on page 811.) 


RACHEL STRODE, the 
mother of Little Olive, 


A really acceptable treat for “hubby ” on returning 
home in the ev is the small, nicely-browned mext 
pie, and the following recipe for raised ry made 
with Mr. Sandow’s wonderful new Health Food Baking 
Powder will be particularly appreciated. 

To 1 pound of flour put ‘4 a of Sandow’s 
Baking Powder. Rub in }-pound of butter; puta gil] 
of milk over the fire, and dissolve in it another LF apt 
When hot and melted—not boiling—mix into flour to 
a stiff, smooth paste Knead lightly, roll out twice, 
and, while still warm, mould up into pies, fill, cover, 
and bake in steady oven. A tiny jelly-jar makes a 
good mould. to raise small pies. Make.a hole in a 
small lump of paste, put jar in, hold down firmly, and 
work paste up outside. Cost about . 

This is only one of the many delightful recipes 
which can be made by using Sandow’s Baking Powder, 
and a valuable Docket containing over 100 delightiul 
recipes for use on all occasions may be obtained by 

ing a postcard to Sandow’s Health Foods Lid., 
Elophant & Castle, London, S.E. 


THE WONDERFUL NEW BAKING COMPOUND | 
AND HOUSEWIVES PRIDE AND FRIEND. 
Buy « Profit by a 1? Packet to-day. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FOODS 
MAKE BONE, 
MUSCLE 4 BRAIN.” 


A 
[Raas. 


And Analysis proves that 


PLASMOR 


COCOA 


of elas a DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
of much eater nutritive value thas 
or y cocoa.” — British afedical Jcurnal, 
\ Tins, 9d., fg. 4d, 

2s. A 


GUPPLIED TO TAB 
Bora. Famiux, 


An ART METAL BOX, 
SPECIAL OFFER, | ¢,nsining » pocket of Funes: 
Cuatard, Plasmon Plasmon Obooolets wil 

an Titu-trated Cookery Buok and Book, “ Diet &  awrsise ive 


Training,” Cc. B. will be sent for 1/- 
PLasMON Led, (Dept. BW), Pairingdon Street, Locdom- 


—You may only use numerals, an? your dra:vint moy he serious or amusing. Ua 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 810.) 
Yet it was fairly obvious that the plate had been 
exposed just before Robert Kirke’s sudden diss 
pearance. Im his hurry he had forgotten to take it 
out of the camera. 

At last Jephson ventured to lift the precious negative 
seme — and thumb and bold it up to the light of 
the P- 

llis ae nego a little as he os it. 

The photogra; ®@ woman—young, slender, with 
masses of fais hair. She was wearing some loose 
of robe, shaped like a kimono, the F pale, because 
in the negative it came out very dark, the same shade 
az the girl's hair. Her hands were clasped before her 
breast, as if modestly holding the filmy robo together 
there. 

On the third fingey of one hand—the left hand— 
a noticed a dark circle, euch as a ring would 
make. 

An engagement or a wedding ring ? 

He sighed, and replaced the negative in the dish, 
ard again rocked it to and fro. When it was of 
scflicient density he washed it several times, and then 
carefully put it in tho fixing bath. 

Extinguishing the red lamp, he lit a candlc on his 
dressing-table, put the room straight, and washed his 
hands, 

As soon as the negative was properly fixed he rinsed 
jt in cold water, and, taking it into his little parlour, 
beld it up to the light. 

Again Jephson sighed. It was impossible to be 
n.istaken, He wished with all his heart it was not 
bo. 

‘The negative he held in his hand was a photograph 
of Joan vr. She was wearing the kimono which 
Blenkington & Co. had obtained to the special order 
of Robert Kirke, the kimono which Jephson had 
examined aot a couple of hours ago in the latter's 
studio, the yellow kimono from which a portion had 
been torn. And that torn fragment was in Joan 
Lester's possession. 

He examined the negative very carefully, holding it 
against the dark surface of his coat so that he saw it 
as the finished print would look. 

‘The kimono had been mutilated after the photograph 
had been taken. And the ring on the third finger of 
Joan’s left hand was a wedding-ring. 

Jephson put the negative into a bath of clean water. 
Then, drawing an armchair up to the window, he 
dropped wearily into it. Putting a bull’s-eye between 
his lips, he closed bis eyes and remained dcep in thought 
fur upwards of half an hour. 

‘The octopus of crime which he was endeavouring 
to slay had indeed far-reaching tentacles. Daily now, 
hourly, it increased in size and horror. 

As it etretched out its horrid arms from its hidden 
rave the mystery increased. Those almost number- 
ess arms fixed themselves on eo man ple. It 

eeemed to Jepheon that they threatened the just and 
the unjust alike ! 

Philip Derwent, Benjamin Blenkington, Joan Lester, 
Robert Kirke, even littlo Olive Strode ! 

Iho would be the next ? 

He ran his fingers through his hair, and, opening bis 
eves, be found Timeelf staring at the boxes he had 

brcught from the studio. 

It was his duty to examine them now. 

He had to pry into other people’a eccrets. 

‘The secrets of Joan Lester. . . . 

Joan and Philip! 

Was she deceiving him, playing with hin—the man 
who had go narrowly escaped death on the scaffold ? 
No—a thousand times no! Jephson rose to hia feet. 
And yet what was the meaning of the simplo band of 
gold on the third finger of Joan’s Ieft hand ? 

lt could only mean that she was Robert Kirke’s 
wife—wife of the man who could have cleared Philip 
Derwent from all suspicion months ago if Joan had 
ecnt for him and told him to epeak. 

This she had refused to do! 

Jt was possible the ring was only symbolical of an 
enzagement. Jophson knew that sometimes engaged 
couples signified their promise to marry iu this way. 
Still, it was rare! But he clutched at straws 
bow. 

Re believed in Joan. 

If she were Robert Kirke’s wife how could he believe 
fn her any longer ? 

She and Olive Strode—Kirke’s illegitimate ebild— 
were both shielding him—/rom what ? 

Jephson shivered, and, kneeling down, urtied the 
string of one of Blenkington’a boxes. ‘Ihe contents 
might tell him whethes Joan Lester was Robert Kirke’s 
fiancé or his wife ! . 

If hia wife, was Robert Kirke Joseph Lester's 
ae Robert Kirke, shielded by Joan and by 

ive, 

Olive had lied when she swore to having seen Philip 
lerwent leave the siiting-room of 19 Burney Street 
at the hous Lester was murdered. That was abun- 
dantly proved at the trial. 

Who, ther, was tho man she had seen? Who but 
hen father, Robert Kirke ? 

Jephson lifted the lid off one of the boxes, pulled 
seide the paper coverings, and looked. 

A mass of lace and linen. A troussean. He picked 
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up a small] scrap of linen—a handkerchief. Im one 


corner the initials were embroidered : 
“J. K.” 


har Kirke / 
ephson replaced the paper covering, put on the lid 
of the box again, and tied Nop. er 

Taking the torn portions of the envelope he had 
found in the wane’ pepat basket at the studio, he 
examincd the mame and address again. 

“* Bire. P. Kirke, Beagle Street.” 

A tister,a mother? Glancing at his watch, Jephson 
pat on his hat and, locking the door of his rooms, went 
out. : 

He had « good reason for asking for a holiday from 

Blenkington. He wanted plenty of time. 
_ Rest { Thomas Christian Jephson had never rested 
in his life. He did not believe life was meant for rest— 
not - moment of it. Plenty of rest when life was 
over 

And there would be no mental peace for him now 
until he had seen this Mre. P. Kirke, discovered her 
relationship to Robert—and to Joan—and perhaps 
Robert’s hiding-place. 

He boarded an omnibus and sat outside, breathing 
the fresh air and trying not to speculate on what he 
would find or learn at Beagle Street: But his brain was 
fired. He waa hot on a new trail. 

But he was not happy. A personal note had entered 
into the ag epee personal feelings were swaying him. 
Moreover, his instincts had betrayed him. 

He had believed in Philip Derwent. His belief had 


been justified. He had belicved in Joan Lester. His 
faith had been misplaced. 
She had fooled the man who loved her. She had 


fooled him. Perhaps that blackguard, Hesketh Brand, 
_ some excuse for his attitude towards her, after 


all. 

Brand and Robert Kirke! Jephson linked them 
together now. He an to understand Brand’s 
truculent behaviour. Not all blvff. Brand knew or 
guessed the relationship between Joan and Kirke ? 

Brand probably knew a great deal more than 
Jephson had dreamed. 

y hook or by crook rape would have to worm 
his way into Brand’s confidence, make a friend and 
confidant of him ! 

The omnibus stopped at the cornes of Beaglo Street, 
and Jephson walked quickly i the road until he came 
to the grey, gaunt house. He looked at it befors 
ringing the bell, and wondered whethes it was not 
deserted. It was a dead house—a house with a past 
and without a present or a future. A prison-house of 
memorics. - 

With a steady hand Jcphson rang the bell. It 
echoed mockingly from the basement. 

He felt curiously excited, as if on the eve of some 
great discovery. 

A long time he waited before he heard footsteps 
approaching along the corridor on the other side of the 
door—slow, stealthy footsteps, panther-like. Jephson 
did not kouow whether they were tho etcps of a man 
or woman—until the front-door opened a few inches. 
But he felt that they were the footsteps of Fate. 

And when he saw the grim figure of Deborah Kirke, 
and the keen, sunken eyes peering at him round the 
corner of the door, he knew that he stood face to faco 


with Fate herself ! 


““My Son is Not At 
Home.” 

“Goop afternoon!” 
Jephson said politely, rais- 
ing bis hat. 

oborah Kirke held the 
door at the angle at which 
she had opened it. She 
regarded Jephson coldly, 
her grey-lined face expreses- 
ing no cmotion whatsoever. 

** What do you want?” 

“I would like to see 
Mre. Kirke—Mrs. P. Kirke 
—if she is at home.” dicho. 

* Tam Mrs. Kirke,” Deborah replied curtly. 
are you?” 

Jephson smiled. He bad not been prepared for 
this eort of attack. And he bad not been preparcd 
to mect in Mrs. Kirke the woman cow facing him. 
He looked at her steadil trying to discover her type 
But she puzzled him. She did not represent any type 
he had known. She was original. 

Jephsun's curiosity was instant! 
interest he already felt was redoubled. 

“Tam Thomas Christian Jephson, from Blenk- 
ington and Co.” 

Ie produced a card and offered it to Deborah. 
She neither took it nor looked at it. She kept her 
queer, ticcrish eyes fixed on his face. 

“Thomas Chrietian Jephson !"’ She repeated the 
name aloud with the ghost of a cynical le hovering 
about the corners of her thin lipe. ‘“ You have mado 

(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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|THIS SENSATIONAL 


NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


= —_—= 


The event of the publishing reason, eo far as YI. 
Purity fre concerned, is the publication of the fintan! york 
on Murriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
Present moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Royal Connnission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made Lis fame asa vi 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in bis “ Marriages 
Before—and After,” he has surpassed all bis former ciforts, 
and achieved his masterpiece, 

*‘ Blarriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid Piece of work, 
which ev man or woman already married or contemplating 
marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct end 


orous, orivinal, 


lain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of torihend hpermoukarseaers, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whe her male or female, inval:tile inforinciton, hiuts, and 
advice impossible to obtain elsewheve, 

The necessity of such a Look as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very fondation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man aud a woman 
“ for better or worse” is the most importint event in the life 
of any Paella hee ae, hunian existence, Upon its 
results depen e fu’ of the race and the happines: 
individuals concerned. : enamine 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of thuse who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It olso demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
efter marriage. They cannot find these things out for them- 
aelves. ‘I':ey must rely upon the experience of others, 
experience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 

18, 


“Marriage: Before—and After" tells you all you want to 
know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best brains in 
the world on this question, hiv wled:re hitherto unobtainable 
except in very expensive medics! works, 

Tt shows how in young mon thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is responsible for uiito!d matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of youny women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wreching disasters. 

And it ails you to avoid all these troubles, 

Skilfully the anthor guides bis readcrs past the treacherons 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly ivcreased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules ie 
be fe better home life, healthier offspring, and enhanced 

piness. 

Por obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable paits of this work 
are necessarily left out. But onough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is live, and by sending to the 
addiess below you can read the whole work from trset to last 
in your own private time. 

ere is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skeleton sti ipped, as it were, of its flesh, 


CHAPTER I.—The future of the child.—Dreadful erdenis.—Purpose of 
Author. 


CHAPTER II.—Age at which te msrry.—Nesult of ear:y and Ite mar- 
es.—Unripe parents.— What a physician says.— Dispar.ty in ages.— 

Re! nand marrtage.— Law St choles. Niyalcal attributesin parents, ’ 
—Lov-.—Fa'se Love.—How not to be misled.—Women who break 
hearts.— Aivice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTIR III. Amativeness: its use and ebuse.—Wrong habits. —Con- 
ecalment.—After marriage.— Uselul informetion for the married. 

GMAPTER IV.—Important Physiologies! Facts.—Hin:» for those who 
wish to become parents.—Th- fatner’s influence.—Kule- for women, 
ete. (A moat valuable chapter this, which all married pecple ought te 
tend.) 


CHAPTER V.—Mainly abont the Baby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Hus: and.— ite husband's duty, ete. 

CRAPTEB VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wifc's duty,—Mar.tal Kights, 
ete. 


@GmAPTER VIII.—Subjects of whicl. merem gl! te said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every young man and young lady en- 
gaged to be married, ag well as ty those who are alreacy 
married. Married menand women must read this book, end 
thuse contemplating marriage ought to read it. 

Write, then, for this book now. 

Geldom have delicate subjects Leen dealt with in go gensible, 
@ncompromisingly a way. 

There is no shuffling or beating ebout the bush here, but a 
straightforward explanation of matters usually kept secret, au 
explanztion which everyone can follow and understand, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to all married couples 
aod to e'l who are hoping to stortly merge their destinics 
tnto another's. 

‘Tia demand for copies of this book bos Leen so enormous 
that, we are scarcely able to print quickly enough, and the 
dnocer is that the fourth edition will be sold out within a few 


days. 
Fiero sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 


Fill up this coupun and post itof, By return this look will 
sent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. “";>"" 


To the Health and Vim Puliisbine Co., , 
19 Vim House, 75 Queen Vietoria St... Londes. The, 


Dear Sirs, . 
T enclose Js.2d.  Plerse send me post free) y retry one 
copy of ** Marriage: Before-and Aticr. 
NAME: geccsisoisyacceiananineenss 
ADDEESS .... 


Little Tricks of Nature That Aviators Dislike Most. 


Tue apparently calm atmosphere above alounds 
with air pockets, wind eddies and treacherous pee 
ever ready to toss the unwary airman and his 
machine down 
to earth. 

At the cost of 
many valuable 
lives a number 
of these death- 
traps set by 
Nature have 
been discovered, 
but although 
the experienced 
airman knows 
they are there, 
he is never 
really certain 
of emerging un- 
scathed from 
such encounters. 
One of the 
best-known and 
most dreaded 
air-traps is the 
air pocket or 
“remous,”” as it 
is called in fly- 
ing parlance. 
This is a kind of hole in the air of irregular shape, 
which renders no support to the wings of an 
acroplane, neither can propeller blades “ grip * in 
those portions of the atmosphere. 

These pockets are often to be found over wooded 
country or in valleys surrounded by irregular 
ranges of hills. But they are mainly form by 
the sun shining on damp ground. The heat of the 
solar rays draws the moisture from the ground and 
dots the atmosphere around with patches of vacuum. 
This is why airmen always fight shy of flying in 
bright sunlight. 

Airmen are always nervous of flying low over 
wooded country, 
although a low 
altitude is often 


Aviators dislike flying over wooded 

country because the gusts of wind 

near the ground, on strinxing the trees, 

are directed upwards in sirong cur- 

rents, and prove dazngcrous tf they 
sirike the aeroplane, 


picked out and 
the proper flying 


as illustrated in 
the first picture, 
trees have a dan- 
gerous knack of 
throwing off 
treacherous air 
currents which 
may casily spell 
disaster to the 
airman, 


Srnoke - delching 
menace to uirmen in the same way 
as wooded country. 


chimneys are @ 


ava avad 


DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 811). 
a mistake in coming to this house; neither travellers 
nor beggars get anything here.” 

The front door commenced to close. Jephson 
quickly slipped his foot inside it and, at the eame 
moment, produced Blenkington’s bill for the goods 
supplied to Robert Kirle, which he had carefully 
are in a clean envclope and addressed to Mr. 
Robert Kirke himself at Beagle Street. He held 
the envelope before Deborah's eyes, so that she could 
oot help sccing to whom it was addressed. 

Slowly she took it; her brows narrowed, but other- 
wise the expression on her face remained unchanged. 

“My son is not at home.” 

Jephson caught bis breath. 
Kirke’s mother. It required an effort to hide his 
excitement. Robert Kirke was now the one person 
above all others he wanted to meet. Robert Kirke 
was one of the keys—perhaps tho master key—to the 
mystery which he had begun to fear was almost 
beyond solution, 

Thomas Chistian Jephson's ingenuity was scverely 
taxcd. At all costs he had to detain Mrs. Kirke, 
he had to force or whcedle his way into her house, he 
had {0 eudcavour to learn her son’s whereabouts. 

He took the simple remark that Robert Kirke was 
not at home just for what it was worth. ‘hough he 
could not place Mra. Kirke among bis types of women, 
hil his quick brain and sbarp instincts had given 

an irkling into her character — an unusual 
woman, a worthy and probably dangerous opponent, 
As he rcad her she was keen-witted, dour, 


This, then, was Robert 


cunning, aud, if necessary, she could be relentlcas the matter. 


route taken. For, | by slowly edgin 


Exactly what happens is shown 
illustration. A breeze near the ; 
it strikes the tree-branches, is directed strai ht 
up through the air. The airman one IW 
over the tree catches this upw current 
under one of his wings which pushes the machine 
uver at @ dangerous angle, and the inevitable side 
slip intervencs. The one great precaution against 
air currents of this description is high speed, which 
gives the acroplane sufficient stability to withstand 
diverse currents of this kind. 

For similar reason no aviator, unless forced to 
do 80, will fly low over a congested city. The 
uprising anioe from chimneys, especially tall 
factory shafts, send up powerful currents of air 
which are certain to wreck his machine should they 
strike it unawares. . a 

The skilful airman can now fly his machine in 
high winds of thirty to forty miles an hour with 
amazing ease, but the danger of such flying is that 
once let a strong wind get behind the aeroplane, 
then trouble is pretty certain to come. It requires 
airmanship of the highest merit to turn an aeroplane 
when the wind is blowing hard in ita wake, 


It requires clever airmanship to turn or land with a 
strong wind behind the machine. Aviators caught in 
this way slowly edge their machine reund ina circle of 
many miles in circumference until they can land in the 
teeth of the gale. 


for as the machine swings round the wind catches 
it broadside on and robs it of the speed necessary 
for stability. ; 

The aviator who is cong by a strong wind in 
this way is in a sorry plight. Without big risk he 
cannot land with the wind behind him, as the 


necessary if land- | speed at which he would hit the ground would 
marks are to be | probably cause the machine to stand on its head. 


The only thing to do in such circumstances is 
to turn in a circle of several miles in circumference, 
the machine round until it can 
land in the teeth of the gale. 

Even the most expert aviator has an attack of 
“cold fect”—the name given to nervousness in 
flying circles—when making a sharp right-hand 
turn in the air. A machine, when turning to the 
left, travels with the whirling blades of the pro- 
peller, but when swinging round in the opposite 
direction, the whole force of the propeller blades 
are up against it. The rcsult is that the tail of the 


machine drops in alarming fashion, and, unless the ' provides no support for the machine that may be follows’. 


and cruel. She somehow 
imagination a woman of 
woman who would hunt her prey to the death A 
woman who would shed her fast drop of blood in 
defence of her mate or her offspring. A woman 
who would fight for the joy of fighting. And love 
perhaps for the pleasure of sacrifice. 

These thoughts flashed quickly through his brain 
while he eought for a way to detain her. Eveu 
now the door was pressing against his foot. 

“It is not Mr. Blenkington’s habit to make per- 
sonal application for overdue accounts,” he said, 
suddenly dropping the easy, asive tone of voice 
he had used. “ But this bill has been sent several 
times to Mr. Kirke's studio. The order was a special 
one, to be paid for within s month of delivery. I 
called at the studio myself this afternoon. Mr. 
Kirke was away and his servant could not tell me 
when he would return.” 

Deborah Kirke’s eyes grew bright. ™ Who sent 
you here?” 

“Oh, I just came,” Jephson replied. 
if I applied to you——” 

““Nonsenso, you don’t know me! Blenkington 
is the name of your firm, yon said. I have scen the 
name in advertisements. Trades on the vanity of 
women, doesn’t he ? My son always pays his debts, 
he doesn't owe @ penny.’ 

Jepbson nodded. “ This happened to escape his 
attention, that is all He left in a hurry, probably 
the very day the goods were delivered. His letters 
have not been forwarded. We have no wish to press 

We are willing to take the goods back, 


a ae to Jephson’s | 
Stone Age. A 


"I felt sure 


by the | aero 
ground, as | w 
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ane is @ fast one, it is likely to slide down. 
to earth, tail first. 

On the other hand, if the machine is a fast ons 
s sharp right-hand turn causes it to bank over at 
so steep an angle to the ground that dircctly 


An aeroplane in turning to the right has ail the force o 

he ller blades against it, with the result that the ta: 

wid often drop and let the yeacines slide backward 
to earth. 


sudden wind gust comes along it is hurled ¢i:ts- 
ways through the air, out of all control of the 
unfortunate pilot. And this is a very likciy 
happening indeed, for “sudden gusts ” are one 
of the most troublesome tricks of Nature that 
airmen have to guard against. 

One of the unwritten laws of the air is that 
flyers should not pass each other nearer than 
twenty fect or so. The powerful draught of a 
ten-foot propeller whirling through the air leaves a 
vacuum behind an aeruplane that provides no 
support for machine or man that may be following. 

As a result, in the caso of machines passing icar 
to each other in the air, the pilot who catches the 
other's backwash is in for big trouble, With no 
atmospheric sapport, his machine “ pancakes” 
to earth, probably with disastrous results. 


pF 


The rapidly whirling blades of a propeller leave a Lack. 


wash of vacuum in the rear of an aeroplane which 


only I don’t like to do so without first infurciire 
him, or someone who has authority to act for i.i:.. 
Moreover, there is one article of apparel which Lis 
been spoiled. I am afraid we must ask you to jy 
for that. Just a trifling sum of £3 or £4.” 

Again the suggestion of a grim, subtle smilo hovered 
about the corners of Deborah Kirke’s mouth. 

She released her hold of the door, and let it sa. 
wide open. But she stood in the middle of the :- 
trance, a tall, granite-like, immovable tiz:re. 
Opening the envelope Jephson had given her she tu 
out the bill. 

“ To account rendered, £15 15s.”” 


She folded up the bill again and looked st 
Jephson. 
“Se you are one of Blcnkington’s debt ccl- 


lectors 2” 

When Deborah Kirke had opened wide the decor, 
Jephson had stepped backy he wanted to inspia 
contidence. 

““We don’t employ debt-collectors. We never 
dun people for money. Perhaps because we practicalir 
make no bad debts, We only give credit to responsi) 's 

ple, men and women of position, I am Mtr. 

lenkington’s private and confidential secretary.” 

Deborah looked him up and down, from the soles of 
of his fect to the crown of his hat. She, too, was a 
‘ood judge of character. Jephson secmed obvious to 

¢. A fairly intelligent young man, whose bess 
hours were spent at a desk. A young man withoub 
much imagination. 

“ You had better step inside,” she said. 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


Now, ladies! ‘' Why is a wife like roast lamb?’’ One clever answer ism (Turn to page 814.) 
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After the Execution 


The Grim Side of a Grim Business. 


Tae hangman drives away. 

His morning's work at the prison is over. 
murderer has n made to 
c:ime and Justice is satisfic 

Mr. Executioner has got his fee of five pounds 
and his travelling expenses, and the landlord of the 
nearest public-house has done @ roaring trade 
among people who have come to read the certificate 
of death which is pasted on the gaol door. The 
two warders who spent last night with the con- 
demned man in his cell have gone home to rest, 
and are telling their wives how well the murdorer 
Lore ap or how utterly he collapsed. 

In the City strects newsboys are reaping a 
fcir harvest with papers that report the “last 
eoene.” 

The crime having been an ont-of-the-ordinary 
one, the full story of it is printed once again, and 
most of us read it simply because most of us cannot 
Lelp reading it. 

We think of the man going to his death just 
when we were going to our bath, and we shudder 
and take to wondering whether he was really guilty 
after all; whether some awful mistal:e has been 
made. 


The 
py the penalty for his 


Everyone Glad It’s Over. 


The City man leans across the restaurant-table 
and observes to his friend that he is not at all sure 
that capital punishment is the best thing. 

The pretty typist, taking her milk and pastry, 
says “Ugh!” and trembles as the eterk who 
loves her and likes to teach her, describes the 
scaffold and “the whole performance,” as he 
puts it. 

Everybody is glad the business is over—the 
hangman with his fee, the watching warders with 
their tired eycs, the landlord of the public-house 
with his big takings, those who believed the 
murderer was guilty, and those who helieved he 
was innocent. 1 

In the waxwork exhibition the finishing touches 
eo being put to the dead man’s effigy; in the 
prison-yard the finishing touchcs are being put 
to his grave. 

In the Governor's room an official is laying 
thirteen pens, thirtcen ink-wells, thirteen blotters, 
and thirteen sheets of foolscap round the great 
table for the twelve jurymen and the coroner who 
are to inquire into the facts of the execution. His 
colleagues arc outside, clearing-up—tating down 
the body, laying it asidc, and fixing the scaffold 
Lack in the place where it waits for its victims 
igainst the wall. 


Gone to View the Body. 


Tf you chance to pass by the prison at the time 
anpointed for the inquest you will see the jurymen 
gvhered outside chatting together in the same 
eager way which you have noticed among first- 
nighters who wait for hours outside the entrances 
to our theatres. 

They are flushed with the excitement of a 
vospect of something new. They are to vicw the 
ody ; they are to be allowed to go over the gaol— 

this privilege always being extended to jurymen— 
and the new experience is making their eyes glow 
and their tongues wag. A keen thrill runs through 
them as the door is opencd and they pass inside 
to the Governor’s room. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen !” says the Coroner 
pleasantly as he takes his seat and arranges 
his papers, 

A bush falls on the assembly for a few moments 
as the Coroner scribbles something. When ho has 
finished he whispers to the Governor, who whispers 
to the foreman, who passes the communication on 
to the jurymen ; and then they rise and leave the 
room, led by a warder. 

They have gone to view the body. The Coroner 
leans back in his chair and chats cheerily with tho 
prison doctor or the under sheriff, and the tres.d of 
the jurymen dies away in the corridor as they 
approach the shed where are the remains of the 
famous murderer. 

The warder pushes open the shed-door and thy 
twelve good men and true follow on quietly, rather 
anxiously, just a little bit afraid of what they wish 
80 much to sec. 

It is lying on a trestle ina corner. Over the body 

@ picee of oil shecting. The warder gocs first 

@nd bares tho face. 


~ 
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he tiptocs. That strange, indescribable feelin 
which comes to most of us in the presence of death 
is g:ipping these men by the throat, freezing their 
blood, and paralysing their limbs. 

They are with all that remains of the man—the 
man they lave read about for months; the man 
whose astonishing personality bas inspired leading 
articles by experts in the daily Press; a man of 
brains and bigh intellectual attainments who 
descended te murder. 

Desvended to murder! Did he, though ? Was 
he guilty 2 He never confessed ; all the while he 
protested his ianocence and protested vehemently, 
teo. What if—— What ff, afcer all, after all he 
did not commit the crime? Every eye of every 
juryman is asking this question, pondering the 
possibilities that seem to hover Jike a Llack cloud of 
warning over the stiff form on the trestle. 

“‘Did He Confess?" 

Then, as their startled gaze grows accustomed 
to the scene, they remember why they have come 
and that it is their duty to inspect the body in a 
way that will help them to return thcir verdict. 
They remember the terrible toles of execution 
bungles in the past, and with a show of officialdom 
which causes something lie a grin to settle on the 
warder’s face, they draw nearer. 

The foreman draws the cloth from the murderer's 
neck and points to the livid mark undecath the 
chin. Then be replaces the cloth and the oil 
shecting, and the jurymen file out of the shed and 
back to the Governor's room. 

“Have you seen the body, gentlemen?" asks 
the Coroner. 

“Yes, sir,” the foreman answers. 

“Then we'll call the evidence.” 

The Covernor is called, then the doctor, and then, 
probably, the under-shcriff, who was present at 
the execution. 

“ Any questions to ask 2?” the Coroner remarks. 

“Well,” says the foreman, a little hesitatingly, 
“we should like to know whether the man made 
a confession.” 

Jurymen See Over the Prison. 


“Tm afraid that does not come within the scope 
cf our inquiry,” the Coroner replica. ‘* You are 
here to say if in your opinion the execution was 
carried out as directed by the law. Any other 
questions 2” 

There aro no other questions, and the usual 
verdict “in accordance with the medical evidence,” 
is quickly returned. 

The jurymen are conducted over the prison, 
and the murderer’s body is buricd with its secret 
in a hole strewn with quicklime. 

He is gone, and we are glad. Guilty or innocent, 
his worldly punishments are at an end. In a few 
more years we shall remember him ty a blood-red 
blot on criminal history. Visitors to the prison 
will be shown a number, and a date, ard initials 
on a wall near where he lics buried; and the 
morhidly-curious in the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame ‘Tussauds will turn to Nu. — in the 
catalogue for the story of the ciime. 
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TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
* PILLAR" CONTEST. 

For the ten beet replies t the quection, “ Why did 

the piliar box?” prizes of penknives were otfered, and 


We Scere Gt Rd 

. Bedger, 965 Gt. estern -., Glasgow; W. L. 
Beevor, “ Wynnstay,’” Fakenham, Norfolk; C. Hard- 
man, 118 Boundary St., i;.:dealey, Menchester; Mrs. 

al, 9 Mt. Collyer Ave. Belfast; Mise L. Hill, 22 
N.£.R, Cottages, Washington. Co, Durham; C. Love- 
grove, 42 West St., Henley-on-Thames; 8, 2. Perrin, 
28 Gerfeld St., Kettering, Northents; A, Richmond, 
Bunnyside P)., Kirkintilloch, Glasgow; J. Russell, 8 
Strathcona Drive, Anniesland, Glasgow; H. Smith, 
103 Floyer Rd., Smell Heath, Birminghan:. 

“INTEREST COwTEST. 

In this conteet readers were invited to relate their 
Mos: iuteresting experience during the past year. Ihe 
following senders of the moet interesting accounts have 
@ained the prizes of five aty!lo peus: 

L. Caseitun, 87 Pembroke Kd., Erith, Kert; C. W. 
Gibeon, A 7 Ward, KM. Hoepral, Hair, Portsmeuth; 
P- 2. Bows, _ Lhe we Longeight, Manchester; 

A. Leggett, Tarrant St., Arunde!; G, Shearman, Rose 
Bark, Honey Lane, Wa!them Abbey. 


“DEAG" CONTEST. 

Competitors were asked to solve the prubiem of the 
best methods for * bus” to employ to waken an hotel 
guest wuo is very deat, and sleeps with bis bedroom 
door locked. — 3 ol five watches have been awarded 
to the following for the most ingenious idee~ . 

(. HH. Doad, 6 Miontpeber Gdnus., bast Ham; H. 
Dodson, 55 Vaktiold Kd., Cieapton; BE. Quick, Yelling, 
St. Neots; D. Smith, 83 Rockstome Kd., ‘Louting, 8.W.; 
R. Thorp, 67 Roweley St., Beswick, Manchester 


“NEW CONTEST. 

Sentences were asked for, the words ot which begin 
with the letters, NEW YLAR. The prize ot # eealing- 
wex eot has icen allocated to each of the following 
aa of eet ag beet sentences : any 

On . Bon eclory Cottage, Tiptree, Kesex; T. 
Clvesbrough, Nethertield, Notta; ‘Mrs. A. Mouoy, ‘She 
Kecwory, Churchtown, Loudonderry; D, Saunders, 6 
Aldbourne Kd., W.; A. EB, Wood, 1 Drydea ot., Hull. 


“COOK” CONTEST. 

Prizes of five P.W. penknives were offerea tor the best 
motioss submitted, eutavle tur dispiay in the katchen 
for ‘‘cook’s”’ perusal. ‘Vhe winncre were: 

BE, Cheek, 20 Lansdown Rd, Kediaud, Bnstol; H. 
Ezhelby, 7 Ceivert tid., Hastings; G. ob. Hupe, 136 
Vicwria Drive, Eastbourne; &. tuboard, 11 Goulton 
fe., Clapton; W. Woolacott, Avondale, Porthcawl], ». 

3, 
“ STITCH" CONTEST. 

The following lady prizewinners contribuicd the best 
repues to the query, “ Why did the dock suich?” and 

ve received the five blue-bird brooches ouered : 

5 ide, 6 Athelsian Kd., Cuve Vale, 

sé; Mre. Hosmer, Brick Lano, bourten, Dozaect: 

wo is. M. Gaseon, Grove Hill, Murst Urcen, Sussex; 
Anos L. Marklew, Walea!! Rd., Church briage, Cannock, 
frate; Miss M. Wehitel:ecad, achiusie lace, 


Kaunburgh 
“ MONGER" CONTEST. 
in this contest prizes of watches were ottered for the 
Give most ingemious excuses euppured w be made by a 
tiehn:onyver when his fish 13 found tw be in not quite so 
irs &@ condition a6 Oue Would expect. ‘Lhe Winners 


wete: 

A. Croft, 70 Vikirge St, L'rames, 25 
Settoun i'd, Brixten, S.W.; wa G. dSavage, The 
Couese, Scatord; J. BF. 'Vhorntoa, ‘the Dove, Uatlands 
Pk, Weybridge; Miss O. White, Stauon tousc, burn- 
borcugh, Hante. 

“BERTIE” CONTLST. 

Readers were invited to euggest other tities for the 
atery, The Bae! uness of Bere Bunn,’ which 
eppeered on page 723 ot L.W., dated January 11. The 
five eouling-wax eeis offered for tho best ides hare 
A won oy the te'iowing: 

« Ferns, 116 Franciscan Rd, Tooting, S.W.; Mise 
M. Hey, The2dlothorpe, Louth, Lauca, J. billian, 
Giaslyo, Milton Rd., Jsournemeouth, Muss K. MM. Lica, 
new Spynie, Elgin, NAB; Miss . Woodard, 40 SurnJor- 
land St., Brandon Colliery, Co. Durham. 


“HALFPENNY" CONTEST. 

Pnies of five eiy!o pens wero otlered tor tho best 
pele retoris Mappered to be Made by & tramp toen old 
wiv who presented him wilh @ be:tpenny and the 
remerk, ‘Now don’t spend it on mewus Living, my 
geod iien.”' The winners were: 

E. Barrett, Goatacre I'urm, Medstead, Hants; A. W 
Furne-s, 83 Powsracourt Rd, Portsmouth; J. A, Coplu. 
bourne, Woodley, Guy Ma., Beddington, Crerder; Capt. 
J : Sprko Ieland, Queenstown, Co UCerk; J 
Morgan, 24 Crozer Rd., laytou, N.E. 

“BLACH" CONTEST. 

“Why did tho pur call the kettle black?" Tho best 
replios to this question wen) sent in by the following 
hve ladies, each of whom has received the pizo of a blue. 
bird brooch : . 

Mrs. Barrett, 56 Summer'!.ill Rd., West Green, Tot- 
tenham; Miss Geouldbourng, oodley, Guy Rad., 
beddington, Croydon; Mies _ McKay, 72 Ann 8t., 
Gresnook; Mra. ‘I’. Nunn, 112 Bridge St., Milo End, E.; 
Mre, G. Price, Fort Cumberland, Bastney, Vortsmouth. 


“NUT” CONTEST. 

Competitors were asked to meko drawirgs of what 
they think a “ Nut" ie like after reading tho article 
in P.W. entitled ‘‘ How to be e Perfact Nat." The five 
Natchos offered for the best eketches have boon thus 
Qik csted: 

A. FE Bestel], Art Schoo!, Marcaret St., Birmangham; 
W. Huse, 8 Victoria Ter. Chorley, Jaucs; A. Need- 
han, 64 Chariton Rd., Blackheath, 8S.E., J. Urquhart, 
167 Perth Rd., Cowdenbeath, Fifeshire; E. W. Wallis, 
49 St. Olave’s Rd, York. 


“NURSERY” 


Bolton; C, 


CONTEST. 


follovices are the winnere of the fivo half{-crown poe‘al 
orders oticred for the best alternative name: euggestes . 

4. M._ Bond, Rectory Cottege, Tiptree; Miss H 
Burton, 7 Courteney Terr., Paignton, Devon; Miss k 
Colline, 59 Gordon Bt., Scarborough; F. Hill, 68 Glebe 
Cres., Was ingion, Co. Durham; M. Mitchell, 2 
Worthing Rd, Leaind x, Essex. 
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I “Dance 


—— 


without Feet 


EARSON’S WEEKLY. 


By DOT STEPHENS. 


Miss Dot Stephens, a plucky young actress, who 
lost her feet in a terrible railway accident, not only 
plays the leading part in her own company on tour, 
but sings songs and even dances, 


PEOPLE have sometimes said to me: “ How does 
it feel to act without fect—how do you manage 
it?’ To answer that question I must go back 
to the dreadful accident I met with a few ycars ago. 

I was then at the height of my career in musical 
comedy. I had been playing Miss Edna May's 
part in “The Belle of New York,” which was, of 
course, a splendid chance for a young girl like myself, 
and although I cried with fright when they offered 
me the part I was fortunate enough to make a 
success of it. 


| Was Eating When | Fell. 


One night I was travelling alone in the midnight 
express from Wolverhampton to Glasgow to fulfil 
a special engagement on the halls. It was very 
hot weather, and just as the train was between 
Wolverhampton and Ford Houses I felt almost 
stifting and got up to open the window. I 
I remember I was eating a huge apple at the time, to 
keep off train-sickness, from shlish I sometimes 
suffer, and I also remember quite well jumping up 
and going to open the window. 

Then there came a sudden blank, but what 
happened was this: The door of the compartment 
had not been properly fastened, and it suddenly 
flew open, and out I fell on the permanent way, 
with my feet on the other line. Just then a train 
came by from the opposite direction and its wheels 
went aver my feet 

When the express, with the empty carriage, with 
its door Mapping open, reached Stafford, the station- 
master sent a light engine to look for me. The 
driver searched line and found me in a terrible 


—_— 


light, but actually singing/ I was quite light- 
ended. 


Dead for Half a Minute. 

I was taken to Wolverhampton Hospital and given 
morphia at once, to ease the yer During the 
amputation of one of my feet and part of the other 
which followed, my heart actually stopped beatin 
for thirty scconds, and the doctors concluded I h 
died of the shock, but, to their utter amazement, I 


revived and they went on yeaa. | —" 
© papers 


When my accident was i 8 
everybody was most awfully kind, and the Queen 


sent a special me of sympathy with me on my 
terrible accident, which, of course, I shall always 
keep as one of my greatest treasures. 


‘*Your Feet Have Been Cut Off!’’ 


When I was on the road to recovery the doctor 
who had done such wonders for me leaned over 
my bed and said: ‘I suppose you know you won't 
be able to walk again—your feet have been cut off.” 

“My feet—is that all ?” I said. “I was afraid 
it was my legs, Anyhow, I suppose I can walk 
on crutches.” 

The doctor said he would see what could be done, 
and he and a clever young Glasgow mechanic 
provided me with wonderful false feet, which are 
very light and answer every purpose, just like real 
ones. 

I soon learnt to walk quite easily, but I was still 
very lame, and, taking a deep interest in my case, & 
lady of title desired to adopt me. Finding I could 
walk, however, I declined her offer, and made up 
my mind to go back to the stage as soon as I could 
walk properly. So I had a drama written for me 
and took it on tour, and am playing in it still. 

I can now manne my feet so well, through 
constant practice, that nobody in front would 
notice my loss, I am nearly dancing now ; in fact, 
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I do manage a few dancing steps in my song, 
“ Beautiful Doll,” and I threaten my manager [ 
shall go back to musical oom 

How does it feel? Why, right, thank you y 
my feet are so cleverly made and g0 light that, now 
I have got used to them, I can act a whole evening 
without feeling over-tired, 


My Accident Foretold. 

Curiously enough, while I was playing in 
Greenock, in 1906, I went, with my mother, to 
consult a crystal-gazer. The latter looked in i'¢ 

and then said to my mother :— 

“Your daughter will have to take care. Next 
year she will a a very, very bad accident, and 
very nearly lose her life. It may be by fire ; it may 
be by water—I cannot tell. Take care she does nut 
as near the footlights, and, above all, wairs 

feet.” 

My accident, strange to say, did happen in 107, 
the following year. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., January 27. 

If we could see ourselves as others see us v9 
wouldn’t believe it. 
Tues., January 28. 

Asa girl grows older she becomes wiser and quits 
wearing so many pins in the vicinity of her waict- 
line. 

Wed., January 29. 

‘Ihe people who are weighed in tho balance an 
found wanting are apt to complain that tho seul» 
are out of order. 

Thurs., January 30. 

Flirt and the world flirts with you. Be prim anl 
you walk alone. 

Fri., January 31. 

Rc uge, and men will say you don’t necd it. Dox’, 
and the women will say you do, 
Sat., February 1. 

When selecting a husband feel if his heart is 
tender and his pocket-book fat. 
Sun., February 2. 

Women deserve all the pocts said of them, int 
lots of things they left unsaid, 


ring Your Best Friend to London! 


WE’LL PAY ALL EXES! 


As already announced, we want 130 readers to come to London at our expense; 100 to witness the Cup Final, played 
at the Crystal Palace on April 19th; and 30 from Scotlund to witness the Inicrnuational, Scotland v. England, played at 


Chelsea on April Sth. Will you be 


one of the 130? Full particulars of 
how to be one of our YOU MAY SEND IN AS MANY guests will be found below. 
- ENTRIES AS YOU LIKE - 


FOR ALL OUR READERS. 


Wa want 100 readers to come to the Cup Final, 
played at the Crystal Palace, this year, at our 
expense. We are going to give them: 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom. 

Breakfast, dinner, and tea. 

Trip round London. 


Seat in Grand Stand to witness the 
match. 
HOW TO WIN TICKETS. 

Each week we will give you the name of a popular 
football club and we wish you to make a phrase os 
sentence of three words, the initials of which must be 
Ictters taken from the name of the club, You may 
use any three letters in the name of the club and in 
any ordeg, but a Ietitcr may only be used more than 
once as an initial if it occurs more than once. This 
sentence or phrase we will call a “‘ Football Tripshot.” 

This week the club whose name we give is 
CLAPTON ORIENT, An _ example _ eentence, 
to show you how to make ‘Football Tripshota,” 
but which, of course, you must not use, is: 

Crarton Orient: No Cup Prospects. 

When you bave made your Fvotball Tripshot, 
write it in the space provided on the entry form, and 
sign yout name underneath. Then ask the friend 
whom you wish to go with you to the Cup Final to 
put his or her name and address beneath yours, You 
can oe your sweetheart, wife, or best pal, and 
make a day of it at our expense. 

This week six free tickets—three pairs—for the Cup 
Final ara offered for the best Football Tripshots. 
number of tickets will be increased from time to time, 
(Result of Contest No. 1 appears on page 801.) 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. When you have filled up the entry form get your friend to 
sign his or her name below yours, then cut it >» and 
in an envelope to the Editor, Pearson's Wek tet 


Tietta Strect, Lon W.O. No cther oo mmunicatio: 
eee peed Nemes and addrases must be written, not printes, M4 
1 
e° Envelopes, 


with entries for English Cap Final tickets, must 
be marked ‘Orient " on the top left-hand corper, aud those 
for the Internationa) ‘Lanark.’ Al) entsies mast be patd 


3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the 
best. After these have been sclected, » free ioriinties will be 
sent to each of the readers whose names appear on the winning 

_ addresses given to view the 


ap I ional. 
The Fditor will accept ro Tespomeltit in regard to the 
- sabri 
and competitors may enter 


FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. 5 
a 


Write your thres words clearly in ink. 
State here whether English or Scottish Contest. 


Tripshot 


O Pee POO eseeeerereesrerecereesrenteteny Oe eer eeesereees 


I agree te abide by the conditions and to acce 
the decision published in‘ Pearson's Weekly” as finch. 
Signed .......s.sccsecceseeesensees eseeee 
Address .... 


te eeeeeee oe ereccrccees 


Address ...... 


FOR READERS IN SCOTLAND ONLY. 


In addition to asking 100 of our readers to come 
to the Cup Final we are inviting 80 readers from 
Scotland to witness the International Match, 
Scotland v. England, played at Chelsea on April 5th. 

Only readers domiciled in Scotland may enter for 
these tickets. It doesn’t matter in what purt of 
Scotland you may live, whether it’s as far port! 
as John o’ Gruat’s, or as far south as Edinburgh. 
We want you to come to London, entirely at our 
expense from beginning to end, and have as goud 
a time as you possibly can. 

Natur: ree enjoyment will be all the greater 
if you can bring a friend with you. Even the be:t 
holiday in the world is a dull affair if you have gut 
to spend it alone! For that reason we are giving 
away tickets in pairs,so that you can bring your 
wife, or sweetheart, or best friend to London. 

The way to get these tickets is quite simple. All 
we want you to do is to make a cotball ripshot 
on the name of some famous Scottish team. You will 
find how to make Football Tripshots in column one. 

This week two free tickete—one pair—for the 
International match are offered for the best Foot- 
ball Tripshot on THIED LANARK, the Scottish 
League club. 

é e are giving our International guests: 

ree return railway ticket from an 

part of Scotland to London. v 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive round London. 

Dinner at 12 o’clock. 

Drive to football field. 

Seat In Grand Stand to witness the 
match. 

Substantial tea. 


(Result of Contest No. 1 appoars on page 301.) 


—‘‘ Because she is improved by a little sauce from the mint!” I want better. (Turn to page 816.) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Sup 


Obstinate cases 


( Pronounceno’ EX-O-LENT') 


More Eczema. 


Skin Troubles. 


2 


of 


plement. 


ECSOLENT COMPOUND 


quickly healed, and the Skin brought to perfection 


An Indispensable 
Boon to Men 


That Ecsdlent Compound is an also- 
lutely indispensable boon to men is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that 
thousands of Doctors are prescribing 
Ecsdlent Compound to-day for various 
skin affections from which men as well 
as women suffer. Various kinds of 
eczema often attack men with varying 
Cogrces of persistency unless alleviated 
with Ecsdlent Compound. One Doctor 
writes: ‘“Ecsdlent Compound gave 
wonderful relief in a case of eczema of 
twonty years’ standing, and brought the 
diseased patch nearer to normal skin 
than any other preparation that bad 
been tried.” A well-known Physician 
writes: “I have used Ecsdlent Com- 
pound in the treatment of eczema of 
the leg. After threo applications the 
eczema entirely disappeared.” With 
every jar convincing Medical testimony 
is enclosed. 


The “ Lancet’ (London) 
May 11th, 1912, says: 


“We have read favourable accounts 
showing the value of Ecsolent Compound, 
particu’arly in itching eruptions, such 
as eczema, erythema, psoriasis, pruritus, 
und intertrigo. The Ecsolent Powder 
is reduced to a fine state of division, 
and is well adapted for application as a 
dasting power in vaiious affections of 
the skin. It contains, according to our 
enalysis, antiseptic aud soothing agents 
of admitted value. Ecsolent Soap is 
entirely free from irritating ingredients, 
and made pleasant to use by the addi- 
tion of antiseptic aromatics.’ 


WHY NOT HAVE A BEAUTIFUL SKIN? 


What Ecsolent Compound does 


and the way it does _ it. 
What is beauty? Not alone the show of shapely limb and features. 
These are but the pegs for Beauty’s attributes of smooth velvet ficsh 
and spotless ekin. But few can lay claim to these elusive charms. 
Spots and pimples, sores and blotches, too often mar and disfigure 
an otherwise attractive face. For years doctors have sought to 
prescribe the healing remedy, but for this 20th century has been 
reserved the triumph of research ; in battling with disorders of the 
skin the victory has at last been gained by the forces of the 
Medical World. The result is the production of Ecsolent 
Compound. This is no quack remedy or unknown valueless nostrum. 
Read the unanimous verdict of Doctors of the highest standing 
thronghout the world, published in the medical journals below, 
and the force of their united opinion as to the efficacy of Ecsolent 
Compound is all convincing. Read and judge for yourself. Not 
only to women troubled by perpetual epots and pimples, but to old 
and young of both sexes, to methers whose children are little 
sufferers from irritating rashes aud eruptions from various causes, 
to all does Ecsdlent Compound come with a power to soothe and to 
heal. For eczema, in all its most acute and chronic forms, 
hemorrbvids or piles, boils, sores, cuts, abrasions, burns, scalds, 
itching of the scalp and all other parts of the body, shingles, 
pruritus, or, in other words, the sensation of continual itching with- 
out an eruption, prarigo, which isan eruption accompanied hy itching. 
For all these and many other disorders of the skin Ecsolent 
Compound is most invaluable, and the most remarkable resulis have 
been obtained from its use. The first application invariably 
redvess inflammation, allays all irritation, and assuages any pain, 


TWO FREE GIFTS 


Enclesod witli every Jar cf Foszlent Comacund Is a Couron which cntitles the pur- 

chaser to Frxe Sampics of Eeedient Powder ard Eccotert Soap. These preparations 

act a3 a preventive against cruptions, tmpart a charming and delicate odours 
and treep the skin In perfect condition. 


Popular Prices: 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6 per Jar. 
Steckoud by Bocts Cash Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, Civil Scrvice Stores, 


Taylor's Drug Co. Ltd., and can ho had of all goo: Chemists in tho world. Sont Froe 
and Post-paid In tie United Kingdom from our Offices, 1:2}, 2.1U}, 4.8) per Jar. 


BOLE PROPRIETORS: 


The Finding of a 
Great Remedy 


What is this great discovery that has 
aroused such enthusiasm throughout the 
British Medical Profession and made 
such a stir in the world? It is the 
outcome of scientific inquiry into the 
nature and cause of Skin disorders and 
the most effectual method of treating 
them. Ecvema is one of tka most 
common and at the same time one of 
the most distressing of skin troubles. 
The parts affected burn, tingle, and itch, 
and the skin becomes a mass of thin 
yellowy crusts. Eczema may occur at 
any period of life, and is often produced 
by such simple causes as exposure to 
heat or cold. For this and many otber 
conditions of skin troubles Ecsolent 
Compound has proved indeed a great 
remedy. Thousands of Doctors now 
use it with complete success, und skilled 
specialists find Ecsodlent Compound to 
be a great remedy. 


British Medical Journal 


Jan. 21st, 1911, says: 


« Eesolent Compound is of great vaiue 
in the treatment of itching eruptions, 
and Ecsolent Powder has proved an 
excellent application in the folds under 
the breast,and elsewhere. We have had 
submitted to usa large body of anthentic 
evidence spontineously offered by prac- 
titioners throushout the country. Their 
statements refer chisfly to euses of 


eczema, erythema, psoriusis, pruritus. 
and various other ekin alfceetions. he 
names end professional position of these 


who testify to tho nscfulness of the 
Eesdlent Compounds are sufficient 
guarantees of their goed faith.’ 


ECSOLENT COMPOUNDS Ltd., Ecsolent Bldgs., Eithorue Rd., London, N. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Abernethy Biscuits. 

Take three ounces of butter and rub it into 
one pound of flour, add two ounces of sugar and half 
an ounce of caraway sce’'s. Moisten with a little 
water and roll out the paste to half an inch in 
thickness, cut into small biscuits, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Home-Made Potted Beef. . 

Take the remains of any cold roast or boiled 
beef, remove all skin and gristle, and cut into small 
pieces. Pound well in a mortar with a little butter, 
then add cayenne to taste, and a little pounded 
mace, poundir.g these both to the finest powder 
before mixing them with the meat. When 
thoroughly mixed place in earthenware pots, and 
when cold cover with a coating of melted butter. 
Baked Cod with Cheese. 

Take half a pound of cod and remove all skin 
and bone, then flake it. Dissolve one ounce of 
butter in a saucepan, stir smoothly into it one ounce 
of flour, then add, very gradually, half a pint of 
milk ; stir over the fire till this sauce is well boiled, 
then add pepper and salt to taste, and one ounce of 
grated cheese. Place the flaked fish in the sauce, 
put into a dish, scatter breadcrumbs over the top, 
also a few small pieces of butter, and bake. 

Swiss Pie. 

Take the remains of any cold meat, mince it 
finely, removing all fat and gristle, add some finely- 
chopped ham or lean bacon, and a small piece of 
butter, rolled in flour, o tablespoonful of chopped 

rsley, and a seasoning of salt and cayenne. 

lace this in a pie-dish, and stir in the yolks of 
two eggs, well beaten, and two tablespoonfuls of 
gravy. Sprinkle breadcrumbs on the top, place 
a few small knobs of butter upon them, and bake 
for half an hour. 


Two Veeetabie Dishes. 
Creamed Parsnips on Toast, 

Boil as many parsnips as required in salted 
water till tender, then drain and slice them crosswise. 
Have ready as many strips of hot, buttered toast 
as there are diners, then arrange the parsnips on the 
toast and pour over them a nicely-seasoned white 
sauce. Garnish with sprigs of parsley and serve on 
a hot dish. 

Spanish Onions and Rice. 

Parboil as many Spanish onions as required, 
then cut them into slices and fry a nice brown. 
in a separate pan some sliced tomatoes. When bot 
are sufficicntly cooked, mix a little curry-powder, 
and stir it into some well-boiled rice. Cut up a few 
boiled potatoes, add to the tomatoes and onions, 
place in the centre of a dish, and arrange the rice 
as a border. Serve hot. 


MUSGULAR RHEUMATISM. 


“| Had to Lie in One Position for Hours.” 


“Thad muscular rheumatism for two or three 
years,” says Mra. E. Schofield, of 1 Havelock 
Street, Claremont, Halifax. “ For two months 
I was almost helpless—when I attempted to 


move the pains would dart through me. My 
right band became badly swollen. The pains 
wore especially bad in my shoulders and left leg. 


I had to lie in one position for hours. 

“My progress under the doctor was so slow 
that 1 decided to try Doan’s Backache Kidne 
Pills. I soon began to mend. After a thoroug! 
course of the Pills the rheumatism graduall 
went away, I could get up and move about wit 
ease, and felt better than I had done for years. 
I've never had any serious return of the com- 
plaint since then, though it was nearly four years 
ago I was cured. 1 think my cure was a triumph 
for Doan’s Pills. (Signed) (fre) E. Schofield.’ 

_When uric acid is left in the system by weak 
kidneys, it settles in the muscles and joints and 
causes the pains and hard swellings of rheumatism. 
Rheumatic aches and pains when the weather is 
bad should lead you to suspect that the kidneys 
are leaving the blood overloaded with uric acid. 
Doan's Backache Kidney Pilla cause the kidneys 
and bladder to act freely, then the uric acid is 
thrown off through the urinary system before it 
has time to settle and crystallise. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 13/9. Never sold 
loose. Of ail dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Be sure you get the same Pills as Mra. Schofield 

ad. 


—For the five best replies I will give Blue Bir. Brooches. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


Ai le 


Tells You How to Make a High-Waisted Dress 
Into a Low-Waisted One. 
Iam 


of a dress use, though many ladies like 5 high- 


shabby and has to be used in the morning. 


ou set about it right. ry 
But you must not go at 

it slap-dash, or you will 
spoil Poth the blouse and 
skirt and make the gown 
quite useless. 

Put on the dress and 
run a tacking thread 
round the skirt where you 
want the new waist-line 
to come. Then take it 
off again, unpick the skirt 
from the bodice, if they 
are sewn together, and | 
cut off the skirt at the Diagram 1. 
line marked by the tacking Fur a short-waisted dress, 
thread. fe Ge de ba toe ath 

tu Mie & Yi 

Now see how much you — - tacking thread. 
have cut off from the 
skirt ; it may be one inch, or two, or three, according 
to the height of the original waist. The amount 
that you have cut off must be replaced by Petersham 
J banding, so you will have 

x to get your banding in a 
depth according—one, two 
or three inches, as the case 
may be. 

Cut the piece of banding 
to fit your waist exactly. 
Tack the lower edge of the 
blouse into the top edge 
of the banding, and the 
vpeet edge of the skirt into 
the lower edge of the 
banding, Now try on that 
dress again to make sure 
that it is quite right. 

Diagram 2. If there is a little spare 
foe, kala weed, material at the bottom of 
of broad Paterahate the blouse, you will find 

bunding.- it a good plan to let the 
blouse como down a bit 

at the front; for a slope towards the front is 
always rather becoming in a low-waisted dress, 
though it is not so necessary in a high-waisted one. 

Fold a piece of wide . \\4 
ribbon or velvet or silk, 
cut on the cross, round the 
waist-iine to hide the band- 
ing, and slip-stitch this 
folded picce at the top of 
the skirt and at the bottom 
of the blouse. Finish it off 
by a buckle or bow, or 
some such thing, at the 
place where the fastening 
comes, and then there’s your 
dress with the waist whcre Diagram 3. 

ou want it to be and A broad belt of folded 
ooking as smart as six- satin should be used to 
pence. cover the join. 
If you are at all short or plump, you must have 
the belt of the same colour as the dress, jor a 
different-coloured belt cuts up the figure so that 
it can only be worn by people who are very tall 
and thin. My article in this week’s Home Notes 
tells you how to make a sailor frock for a little 
girl. A free pattern is given away with every 
copy.—Your respectful friend, 
Tuk Litttz DressMAkeER. 


OUR NEW SHORT SERIAL, 


“A Heart of Hate” 


STARTS NEXT WEEK: 


often asked if I can alter the waist-line 


waisted gown for best wear, they do not care about 
this style so much when the dress becomes 2 little 


The change is quite easy to make, provided that 


Mark postcards “Sauce,” 


WER ExDIXg 
Fes. 1, 1913. 
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HOME HINTS. 


When Cooking Rice 

Put a small lump of butter into the saucepas, 
This will prevent the water from boiling over, 
Before Baking Potatoes 

Rub a little lard over them, They will 1.'.5 
better and far more quickly, 

When Boiling Potatoes ‘ 

Add a pinch of sugar as well as salt. 1:3 
makes them dry and floury-looking when cooked. 
When Cleaning Knives 

Warm the board slightly before sprinkling +'., 
bath-brick or polish upon it, The knives will ¢!:. 5 
in about half the time. 

To Relleve the Pain of a Burn or Scaild 

Mix a little bicarbonate of soda with water ‘, 
form a paste, and apply to the burn, This | 
give instant relief. 

When Making Suet Puddings 

Which require eggs, use & finely-grated car: - 
in place of the eggs. One small carrot equals t\ 
eggs and makes the puddings more digestible, a:. | 
yet quite as tasty. 

When Washing Thin Tumblers 

And other glass-ware in hot water place c: 
in the water side-ways, No matter bow hot :'. 
water may be the glasses will not crack if t'.. 
precaution is taken, 


Two Hints for the Home Laundress. 

After the Day’s Washing, 

Rub the hands with a little salt, This \..! 
make the skin look smooth and soft again, 
When Heating Flat Irons, 

Remove and wipe them after they have Leen: 9 
the fire or gas ring for a few seconds. Thisrem \ , 
the moisture found on the irons, which turns ri-' 
when they are fully heated, and so prevents 1.2 
possibility of marking the clothes, 


Two Hints About Mackintoshes. 
To Clean a Mackintosh, 

Cut a raw potato in slices and rub the mar’3 
with it. 

To Mend a Mackintosh, 

Dissolve some shreds of pure indiarubber in 
naphtha. Apply a little of this paste to tho ci: 5 
of the rent, draw them together and place a we’. ° 
on them till the cement hardened, This si! 
mend it quite neatly, 


Six Uses for Lemon Juice 
Inkstains 

Can be removed from white goods by rul!.: ; 
with a slice of lemon immediately the ink iss}. 
A Corn ‘ 

Can be relieved by bathing it with a few di 3 
of lemon juice. 

Headache 

Can also be relieved by rubbing the tei; . 
with a slice of lemon. 

To Cure a Billous Attack 

Squeeze the juice of a lemon in half a ci; i 
of very hot water and sip slowly. 

Lemon Juice 

Rubbed over the hands after wasl.ing \.: 
keep them white and smooth, 

The Juice of a Lemon 

Squeezed into the shampoo water will ! | 
fair hair light. 


“| AM FREE FROM PAIN FOX 1HE 
FIRST TIME IN TEN YEARS.” 


A MARVELLOUS FREE PRESCRIPTi' 


A Manchester man writes: “When I got t! * 
instant relief I told my wife that I wouid ©: 
to the en 80 that others would know of ii, 

I was still free of pain at the end of the wee: 
have no doubt now that Iam cured. Cured «: 
suffering agonising pain night and day for | | 
years. Whatit wouldhavemeanttomebadIk 
of the prescriptionearlier. Iam certain thatit: 
cure any pain, whether from Neuralgia, New. - 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, Headache, - - 
No case could be worse than mine. 

“The prescription is this: Go to the n-1" ° 
chemist and get 60 grains of Kephaldol ints! 
form. Two tablets taken at once will give ins!. ° 
relief. The pre aration is abgolutely harmic:s 
though the relief is so prompt.” 


(See page 818.) 
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Scores see er ae 
sceeetcvonisferioars taking Mustard 
using auch ere as = 
a ge gir with them, 
ort senss:: stomach ; | 
constiration, headache, weak a } . e A REAL COLD Cc 
pula ree crantit tear iss Mustard does not disguise the real f Finitunesatainreas tenes 
, , neures- ry . nm — Dr. . 
thenle, tmpovency, \o08 a at : and STOP character of a dish. It emphasizes dove cure and provect colar tutsicnza 
Fheumatism, Tam poisenes le . oat : e : similar uilments. is pleasent to 
Bortpars Toegld Tiree iser"st RUINING what is distinctive in each kind of 
se oevation, lessitude, lmek o! meat or fish or oult 
ambition, fail out of hair, baldness, youR P rye 
snd lortaring to stem a cure LIFE York ham, Scotch beef and Welsh ey Southdown mutton taste orcs, or post frew trom 4b: 


as they oucht to taste, of you eat Mustard with them, 
It should, of course, be 


you 
merely stopping—don’t doit. The ‘tle, safe, Cd 
able way is to eliminate the ‘lootine polsen 


andes 
SECRET Saaacateseatet ine 


ESTO 1855. 
whos. Paes: fot 

FRE ae another without Sisknow: ta 

ledge. Full lare, ng my ‘THE MING 
book on Tobaceo and Snuff Habit, sent in a 
wrapper, PRESB. "t delay. Keep this; show tt to 

ere. This adv ‘t may mot appear 

address: e 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 
10 Norfolk St.(351T.P.), Strand Loadoa,W.C- 


ere. one 
eauso of nearly the allments 
from which men and 
euffer,ubsolutely and positivel, 
ort by this treacment I 
|) WILL DO WHAT DRUGS 
CANNOT DO, sf wits remove the 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
and when writing to advertisers please mention ‘Pearson's Weekly.” 


: Produce 
Greens, 


Lawns, Golf 
Courts «nd 


fect 
‘ennis 
Bowling Greens 


Made by Spear & Jackson Ltd 
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symptoms aK soes 
Sealy to'mtey atten ce cere 
Bosiliy ly gives anew af BOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS. 
dieting, Ing OF exercises Simply a new, WON'T BEND. Please write for List No. 75. 
eee eee ae TLE TREATMENT PRIOR. THOMAS GREEN & SON Ltd, 
LESS end constantly send the enthusiastic Smithfield Ironworks, LEEDS, 


and New Surrey Works, 


Enelose stam 
Southwark Street, Londou, 8.E. 
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Antexema 


Rashes, Eczema, Chaps 
and Chliiblains Cured 


end eS 


Wt 
WN 
Wy 
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Skin sufferers often 


Is your hand sore with eczoma, disfigured by a rash, or 
swollen with chilblains? Is the skin of your hand rough, red, 
or chapped? If so, there’s only one thing for you. Apply 
Antexema without a moment’s further delay. You will be 
delighted with the result. Tho instant relief gained and the 
cessation of smarting and irritation is most grateful. Your 
hands will day by day look better and better, until soon you 
will have hands you can be proud of, because they are perfectly 
free from blemish. The immediate relief and quick cure that 
Antexema affords compels those cured by it to praise it 
enthusiastically. W. D., of Liandyssil, says tha “half a small 
bottle of Antexema was quite enough to cure my hands of 
chronic eczema, after I had suffered for six weeks.” Antexema 
will assuredly cure your skin trouble. 


Never neglect Skin Troubles 

The real cause of ekin troubles is neglect. A slight rash 
patch of red, inflamed pimples is noticed, but the sufferer 
fancies that the trouble may be safely ignored, and that the 
complaint will cure itself without further effort. Unfortunately, 
this does not happen, and instead of the skin becoming clear 
and healthy once again, the rash spreads and becomes worse, 
the pimples come to a head and break, and before long you 
find yourself suffering from an attack of eczema, or some 
other skin disease. Stop your trouble before it becomes worse. 


or & 


Antexema does not disfigure the user. 
put up with the discomfort rather than apply greasy ointment 
for everyone to see. Antexema is invisible on the skin. It 
forms a protective covering to the bad place which keeps out 
dust and germs, but all the time it goes on curing the trouble. 
But Antexema is not merely a cure for bad hands. It cures 
every skin illness, Eczema, pimples, blackheads, blotches, bad 
legs, ringworm, rashes, chaps, chilblains, scalp troubles, and 
every other diseased, sore, or irritated condition of the skin, of 
children or adults, is conquered by Antexema. 


Do your duty to your ekin. Go to any chemist or stores to-day and get 
of Antexema, Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, 
Sclfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor’s Drug Stores, and Lewis and Burrows’ supply it 
at Is. 1)d. and 2s, 9d.; or post free in plain wrapper, 1s. 3d. and 2s. 9d. from Antexema, 
Custle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also obtainable throughout Indiu, Australia, New Zealand 
Canada, South Africa, and Europe. If you wish to try Antexema before purchasing 


Sign this Form 


and get your Antexema Free Trial at once 

Te Antexema Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Please send me family handbook, 
“Skin Troubles,’ for which I cnclose three penny stamps, also free trial of Antexema 
and Antexema Soap, the famous skin soap. 


a bottle 
Harrods’ 
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ARE YOU TRYING? 

As you will sce by the announcement on the 
first prize, 
coupon in which we guarantee to pay £250 for the 
correct or most nearly correct forecast of the 
results of the matches. 

Every reader ought to fill in the coupon, for there 
is no entrance fee, and somebody is going to win 
that £250, and IT micnT BE you! 


A HEART OF HATE. 

In next week’s issue I am starting a new short 
serial story. It is called ‘‘ A Heart of Hatc,” and 
is from the pen of Ladbrooke Black, whose stories, 
“The House of the Stranger,” ‘Treachery,’ and 
“My Son—or a Stranger's?’* were so justly 
popular among P.W. readers. 

“A Heart of Hate” is something quite out of 
the ordinary in its originality and strength of 
plot. I don’t think I can possibly be hurting the 
story for any reader when I tell you the unusual 
opening situation. We have a big, strong and 
burly convict, imprisoned unjustly, coming into a 
huge sum of money while in prison, and determining 
in fis anger and awful thirst for revenge, to use his 
fortuno to obtain a terrible vengeance on the 
world at large which sent him behind prison bars. 
What happens when he is rcleased is for you to read 
in next week’s chapters. 

I know yeu will like “A Heart of Hate.” 


NURSERY'S NEW NAME. 

In a recent Footline contest I asked readers to 
give me another name for the nursery ; of course, 
IT am not dissatisfied with the old name, but wanted 
to know if my readcrs could improve upon it. 

The postcards received in this contest are quite 
smart. One reader would call the nursery ‘“ The 
Developing Room!” and another reader thinks 
‘““No Man’s Land” fully describes it. Another 
smart name received is ‘The Tool-chest ’—this 
fits very well, for, you know, the ‘“‘nippers” are 
there.” 

“MY MAN, HERE'S A HALFPENNY.” 

In a recent Footline contest I asked for a tramp’s 
polite reply to the charitable old lady who gave 
him a halfpenny, with the remark: ‘ Now, don't 
spend it on riotous living, my good man!” 

One reader pictures the tramp making a very 
low bow, saying: ‘“‘ Your charity will help me to 
obey your warning, lady.” 

Another reader secs the tramp drying his eyes 
with his battered hat, as he replies: ‘‘ Madam, 
tempt me not! My failure is gambling, and if 
I accepted your gencrous gift I could not rest until 
I was once again within the walls of the Stock 
Exchange, or back in my old haunts at Monte 
Carlo. I have a little wife and a large family 
whose good name is more to me than all this lucre. 
Therefore, honour forbids.” 

A third reader pictures a rather jovial tramp 
with a wink in his cyes as he remarks: ‘‘ He’s too 
small a copper, ma’am, to get run in by.” 

Tho list of Footline prize-winners appears on 
page 813. 


DECLINING POETRY. 


Sparing is almost upon us, and with its coming 
arrive spring pocts and questions about poetry in 


I am reprinting last week’s football j 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


general. Bupprya writes: ‘“‘ Have modern poets 
declined ? ’°—— 

Nothing, Bupprxa, I have ever offered them. 
Three last year, as a matter of fact, declined to 
leave the office when asked. I forget exactly 
what happened, but the Fighting Editor, in spite 
of his battered knuckles, seemed immensely pleased 
with himself during the next few days, 


JESSB POMEROY'S ESCAPE. 

Most of my readers will remember that extra- 
ordinary story of Jesso Pomeroy, which we 
published under the title “ Thirty Years’ Solitary 
Confinement.” For the benefit of new readers, 
it may .be recalled that Pomeroy, who is now 
53 years of age, was sentenced to be hanged in 
1874 for the brutal murders of a small boy and 
girl. The sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment in solitary confincment. 

News has just reached us that just after this last 
Christmas, Pomeroy, for the third time, made an 
attempt to cscape from the State prison at 
Charlestown. By sogie means the convict had 
managed to secrete two pieces of steel and ono of 
tin, which he had fashioned into crude saws. With 
these primitive instruments, Pomeroy succeeded 
in sawing through the bars of his cell and to escape 
into the corridor, where he was recaptu 

Aided by his mother, the convict has petitioned 
every Governor of the State for nearly forty years 
to grant him a pardon, and release him from one 
of the most dreadful of all punishments, 


A COLONIAL LETTER. 

T. F. C. is a Colonial reader, and writes: ‘I am 
writing to you to say that although I spend many a 
lonely evening, miles from any other white person, 
the time is extremely enjoyable so long as I havo 
my Pcarson’s. I have occupicd many an hour 
working out the Footline and other competitions, 
though time prevents me from sending them in. 
I am in great sympathy with the Fresh Air Fund, 
which I believe to be the most beneficial movement 
ever started, and one that should be supported 
throughout the Empire. A friend of mine has 
started a collection here, and you will, no doubt, 
hear from him soon with something substantial.’’— 

‘thanks, T. F.C. I like your cheery letter; but, 
above all, Iam glad to hear that although you are 
miles away from civilisation with its crowded cities 
and grimy towns, you and your friends have not 
forgotten the little kiddics on whose behaif we are 
appealing. Thousands of readers from all parts 
of the Empire remember the Fresh Air Fund, and 
thousands of little slum children over here get a day 
in the country because of those kindly thoughts. 


THE SNORING HUBBY. 

SLEEPLEss is the wife of a very noble man, as she 
tells me in her letter. ‘‘ But,” she says, “ he snores 
dreadfully at night and keeps me awake. The 
worst part about it is that he refuses to admit he 
snores. He says it’s my imagination! At any 
rate, it keeps me from sleeping. I wish you could 
tell me of some way of proving to my husband that 
he does snore.’”’-—— 

You might do even tliat, SteErress. Get a 
gramophone and slip a receiving record on it, As 
soon as your husband is comfortably asleep and 
snoring, place the instrument near and start it 
working. When you have got a good record, wake 
him up and let him hear it. He may be ashamed 


when he hears himself; but, alas! I don’t think 
that you will cure him oi snoring. I have never 
heard of a cure for snoring; but if any reader has 
one, that he guarantees will really do the trick, 
then I shall be glad to hear about it. 
on the office boy ! 


I can try it 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


Tho results of Footline Contests appear on page 813. 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts inust be written on p +: 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Weurson's Weeki, 
Hennetta Street, London, W.C. ‘ 

2. You may part in any number of these fur! , 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written <5 


e Tate 

3. Eech postcard must bear the usual signature of {' 4 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not io 
typewritten or printed. 

4, Each competitor must give or her real acdre>- 
Paiess condition is complied with, the c:.mpeti, + 

PAE eats iste ith the ware XE th 

i each pos' with je of the eempe'j 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand ores 

name 


ou e in the announcement of ; 4 
competition in the footline. preaias these conditi:: s 
ere fulfilled all the post 9 may sent in crs 
envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard” in the top left-hor.; 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name <: J 
address of the sender. 
oe Hag must arrive not Iater than Tus: +, 

“t. Esch competition bie be Andued Finarstely, sed 

rises, noun in e ‘ootiines, will Le 
; the efforts considered the teat 


the 

e t is ; 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the orize «|! 
|, and, w the awe are cifte, the prizes 
i awa: at the discretion of the Editor. 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any pa:i 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAIS 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only, 


21,000 bway | INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING aba ees sce 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000, 
ae Jasitrance nelee good for ay number of claims .: 

000 each—not for one only. 000 sg; guaranices 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Co.: 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loud. , 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditi... , 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to t’.s 

legal representative of any person kille! : + 
om ] ,000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to 145 

passenger train in which the deceased \-15 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servan:- 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accile:\:, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on t!).s 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual +i-: 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the {fu 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so louy is 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to ‘1:4 
legal representative of euch person injured, should death re- 1: - 
from such accident within three ca.endar months thercaft., 
avd that notice of the accident be given within seven dis 
of its occurrence. ‘ 

In the event of a person, not being a railw>y 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged iu « 
& J 00 illegal act, having thecurreut number of Pearsn. + 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being kilic i 
by a railway accidont in the United Kingdom, although not |.» 
an accident to sty trainin which he, or she, may de travelling 
a passenger, the egal representativeot the deceased will reve: ¢ 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coujo.: 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘i’: < 
Ocwan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB Corporation, Limiter: ., 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident wii: 5 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time |’ 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the Insurais4 
Coupon on this page, or the paper which it is, with his, or 
her, usual siguature, written ink or pencil. on tho spacs 
provided st the foot, and that death occurred within tweuty-t.\.r 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident '» 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of :'s 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place ut 
abode, so long as the coupon is ed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represent. 
tive of anyovedying as the directand sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon hun (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty 


four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or sii! 
thall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurai:. 
‘Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that ho (or she) sla! 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
end that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue cn'y, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to tLe 
Conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Aot,’’ 1890, Risks Nos. 3 and 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 83 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on more than oneCoupou- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


Subdscriders who have du a4 a twelvemonth’s sub- 
scription for PEARSON'S WAEELT 


mowaagen or to the Pub’ a. during 
cove: By their subscription, wisn tks coupe 
the new axe oa 9 ithe iieh n the paper, 

15 8 , 
Henrietta Birect. London. w.o. dua a ‘certificate wil be 
sent in exo ce. 


Signature......cc.00 


Avsilable from 9 a.m. Monday, January 27th, 19/3, 
uatil midaight, Monday, February 3rd, 1913. 
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PARK DRIVE 


CIGARETTES 


ie 


e usual way a serve at 
oncewhile Hot. This makes 
a rich cream sauce, which, 
poured over hot stewed 
prunes, forms a delicious 
dish for cold days. Park Drive Parodies. No.6—'Love is blind!" 


With this Bird’s Custard Sauce, the 
plainest pudding is transformed into a 


shociateaat * 10 FOR TWO COPPERS 


| ms Do. im et 


eee rita 


THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 


9 PURE 

y Sa sf BREAKFAST 

OF es Go COG 
4.50. per alb. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA V.LUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


CURES 

COUCHS and COLDS, ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, 
WHOOPING COUCH, &c. 


144, 2'9, from all Chemists 
and Drug Stores. 


Insist on Jicarigine for Coughs 
and Colds. A lI/l} bottle 
of S228 is better than a 
#'s worth of Cough Lozenges. No 
Chest or Lung Affection can be cured 
by sucking Cough Drops, as they do 
not reach the seat of the mischief. 
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chosen word or phrase. 
letter in heavy type in the list opposite, 


Or, again, take the word 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 


wil} be aisqualified. 


Each must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
s pombe not be typewritten or printed, 
real nameand ad:ircas. 
complied with, the competitor forfeite hisvrher rightwoe 


eS" :; ink. Names and addresses nay 
8. Each som patitor must give his or her 

this condition 

prize. 


4. When you have filled up the entry form, out it out, at 


lace it in an en 


der i and 
pl kof — omg tte Street, Londom, 


Pearson's Weekly, H +0. 


6, Mark your envelope “‘ Middies No. $1,” im the tep left-hand corner. 

6, Allattempts mast arriveon or pefore Tuesday,|February 4th. 

forms, you may useone orboth, You may write 
If you use the two entry forms a pos 


7. There are two ontry 
two" Middica ’ op 
for 1s. must be sent. 


a provided on the entry 


et value is nent te cover more than one ent: 
form the number of this P.O, must be written on 


ze will be awarded to the sender of 

dered to be the best by the 
whom originality of idea will be 
ere are more senders than one of 
the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 


form. 
®. The first pri 
the ‘Middle’ 
adjudicators, Wy 
taken into consideration. If t 
a‘ Micdle’”’ thus sclected by 
amongst allsuch senders. 


consi 


10. Other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 


eompetitors whose efforts show merit. 


11, The Editor witl accept norespo 
Gelivery of any attempt su’ itted. 
12. No correspordence 


sompetition, aud telegrams will be ignored. 


13, Tne published decision is final, and competitors may enter om 


this understanding only, 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £100. 


The first prize of £100 bas been awarded to: 
ARTHUR GC. JUSTIN, 14 Craham Road, 


for the “ 
“ UrQET "—"' SPOONED "’ UPON TANDEM, 

The second prize of £60 has been awarded to: 

Miss MARG. ' DUNBAR, 19 East 

London Street, Edinburgh, 
for the “ Middle” :— 

“FOUNTAIN PEM "'—AWEWARD FOB NIBBLER. 
The third prize of £40 has been awarded to: 
H. ROBINSON, 7 Daybrook Avenue, Not- 

tingham for the “ Middle” :— 

“(INSIDE BIGHT '’—ESSENTIAL TO SWORD- 
BWALLOWER, 
The fourth prize of £20 has been awarded to: 
H. L. BURNISTON, 557 Leigh Road, South- 
end-on Ben 
for the ‘‘ Middle” :— 

“UNBAPPY’—ASPIRIXG PIANIST HAISLESS. 
The fifth prize of £10 bas been awarded to: 
TOM EVANS, Gate House, Abertysswe, ur. 

New Tredegar, for tho “ Middle’ :— 

“ pROST BITTBN'’—BURGLAR FORCED ICE-SAVE, 
Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to: 
§S. HUGHES, 48 Queens Road, Erdington» 

Birmingham, for the ‘* Middle” :— 

“TRADE BOOM "—EVEN TINKER'’® “ MENDLING.” 


an 
E. REIF, 5 The Parade, Claygate, 
for the ** Middle”? :— 
“+ yQQTBALL MATCH '’—LOW “COLLARS” 
WaSHIONABLE, 


PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Abra BE, 2 Newborough Ave, Lay 
i W.,.16 Bosh St., Middlesbro 

G@ T. 64 Wednesbury Rd., Walsall. 

a. J. Temple Rd., Dewsbury. 


B 
n St., Bradforé. 


Black, 
Blower, T ., Birmingham. 
Bonellie, Mrs., 4 Cairnview Ter., B.stopbriggs. 


chosen word or phrase used either once or twice, 
of all three words of your “Middle.” For instance, suppose you take 
“NAVAL SECRET,” the centre letter of which isS.” Use this letter as the initial for 
the first word and, say, “A” for the second and we get “SPIES ATTRACTED.” 
“ LIMELIGHT,” the centre letter of which is “L.” We again use 


“L” es the initial letter of the other two words and get 


1 


nsibility in regard to the lo-s or nom 
will be entered inte im connection with the 


‘‘MIDDLES” 


tach to ita postal 


‘oy HAVE YOU WON A BIG MIDDLES 
7 2nd PRIZE 


3rd 


7th 


or you may use the middle letter as initial 
the phrase 


“LEADING LADY LIKES.” 
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AddPESS vee seesssceesees 
order 


order for each 
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ENTRY F 


OR 


Address vecsseeee 
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No. 47.) 


Brown, Opl. HL, R.S. Hoep., Netley Abber, Hants, 
Bullock, J. E., 14 Lee Bank Rad., Birniugnan. 
Mise A., Lyndhurst, Mt. Vernon Ri, 


Butler, O. P., The Raceccurse, dhur-t, Hants, 
Churcher, E. C., Grammar School, He: tie.d. 


ex, 
Clark, O.,1 Friare, Leicester. 
Corbett, R on buted. Renfrewshire. 


Cornish, H., 14 Jowell St., Walton, Liverpcol, N. 

Cox, A. F., Tiddington, Stratford-on-Aren. 

Davis, A. G., Woodfield Crescent, Kiddceruaster. 

Denley, F. Lo don, Tewkesbury. 

Dixon, E. H., 1 Venue St., Bromley, E. 

Doherty, T., Bath St., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 

Douglas, Mrs., Bouth Parade, Waterford, Ireland. | 

Draper, G. W., 99 Woodroyd Rd., Braafcrd. 

Edwards, A. J., Weeke Hill, Winchester. 

Evans, W., Trench, nr. Wellington, Salop. 

Flowers, J., Wycombe Hi!!, Stapleton, Bristol. 

Foreman, J., 80 Blackfriars Rd., Bouthsca. 

French, G. B., 206 Rosehill Rd., Ipswich. 

Frost, G., West St., Bourne, Lincs. 

Gibson, W., Oamilla Terrace, Plymouth. 

Gill, A, 8., 53 Fleetwood Rd., Dollis Hill. 

Goodsell, Mre. J., Charlbury, Oxfordshire. 

Hal:tead, E., Eastwood, nr. Todmorden. 

Hayes, S., 9 Vine St., Lincoln. 

Haris, M., 15 Brooklyn Rd., Coventry. 

Harrison, J. R., 99 Tweedale Rd., Rochdale. 

Hill. Mrs., 9 Mount Collyer Ave., Belfast. 

WMiller, A., Council Offices, Woking. 

Hod ;ea, Mrs. E., Penn Rd., Wolverhampton, 

Hodgson, K. T., 2 Stratheirna 8t., Hull. 

Irons, T, W.,St. O:swald'’s Terrace, Falfcrd, York 

James, R., 11 Haydock Rd., Liseard. 

Jamieson, O. H. 8., Edros, Baily, Dublin 

Jennings, J., Edward Ri., Bournbrock, B bam. 

Johnson, E. O., Churchfields, Woodford. 

Johnson, W. G., Coopor’s Arms, Northfieet. 

Kennedy, Mise K., Carnlough, Belfast. 

Kirchner, F., 21 Sunnys'de Rd., Ilford. 

Laurent, O. L., Fatfield Wachington, Co. Dublin, 
‘9 Lynn. 


Macdonal 
Marohmen: 


4 Mercer 8t., Bhadwe!l 
Ae Walford nap rr 
A. 


« 47 New Rd., Ayr. 


Parry, 
Paton, 


ENTRY FORM, “ MIDDLES,” 


WORD SELECTED, 


Signéd overcerevcecorcceners 


see a neneeces 


PRIZE 


MAKE “MIDDLES” 
The following is the list from which you 


ARDENT WOOER STBRAIGUETTIP GINGER ALB 
MOTHER-IN-LAW 
G0oDPoSitioss suBOREPINaTE 
Naval GECRET SEEING STARS 
HOUSE AGENTS 
mks. GRUNDY BUILDING SOCIETY 
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PRIZE YET ? vou tee? 
“@th PRIZE 


£100 £60 £40 £20 


6th PRIZE 


£20 £20 


WHAT YOU DO. 

First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles.” Thea 
construct a" Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 
The firat word of your “Middle” must begin with the middle 
and the second and third with any of the letters in the 


FROM THESE WORDS. 


QUITE 80 UNWFLCOMEGUESTS MERcr 


Ter Sack MILITARY EXPERTS witLess 
IDLER sTRaxcE EvipENce 
ACTOR MANAGERS 
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£20 £20 


must make your “ Middles” this week: 


xIne’s MEALTH LimeLicuT sTor Press 
TELEPEONEGIEL TO Ler 
FALSE GHARGB Real Facts macsEtiex 
GREEN Boom BLACK REYES IDEAL, nome 
GRUMBBLERS LONG Lesss 
LoGro ring «aru 
LINKEs EEaRear 


vt it as final, and 1 enter ently on law under 
* Pearson's Weekly.” 


is a PG asssoreesavan 


SE ey 


if ycu use ihe above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use bot: the one 


above and the one below send 1,-. 


4 Gyree wv abies Ly the decision publihed in “ Pearson's Weenly” and to accept vt as jinal, and Lenser vnly on Cis uncer. 
standing, and I ayree to abide by the condi!rons printed in * Pearson's Weekly.” 
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SSeS 
Powell, J., 24 Cyprus St., Prescot. 

Prevot, C., Kingsway Hotel, Gu:ldford St., W.C. 
Prica, A. J., Mandeville Rd., Aylesbury, Buck:. 
Proctor, R., Queen's Ru., Clareadon Pk. Le center. 
Sunders, W. Military Lcep‘ta!, Stoke, 
Seward, T. F., Brisi:nzton, Bristol. 
Shenton, H. L., Platt St., Moss Side, Manche ter. 
Speariog, W. J., Milnrow Rd., Shaw, nr. Oldhem. 
Spong, fis D., The Common, Cranbrook, Kert. 
Smethur.t, W., 64 Waibreck Rd., Aintree, L'p.vi. 
Smith, A. H., 24 Stanley Ra,, Sheffield. 

Smith, F., School Green, East L-ate, Notts. 
Smyth, J., Kibvington, Ringley Ave., Hor-ey. 
Steele, F. M., Cliftoniille Ave., Belfast. 


| Steer, 8., 37 Connaught Rad., Lancas er. 


Tattersall, F., 10 Renshaw St., Burnley, Lancs. 
Thackcray, E. J., 499 G'ossop Id., SheMe!d. 
Tyrrell, G., 64 Hatfield St., Wakefield. 

Varese, A., 18 Railway Rd., King's Lynn. 
Walters, J. A., 3 Longfield Ter., Dfracombe 
Wardle, W., 16 Howarth St., Louth, Sunderland. 
Walterer, C. R., Beechcroft Ave., Golder's Gren. 
Welch, J. W., 101 Ayresome 8!.. Middlesb:cugh. 
Willison, C., Paternoster Row. W.nchester. 
Wilson, 7 Huntly Grove, Pete: borough. 
Wrafison, G., Carrington, Flicton, Marchecter.. 
Wright, A., 114 Shambles St., Barnsley. 

Wyatt, J., 1 Britford Rad., Lea 

Yule, Jessie, 16 Headingley Lane, Leeds. 


PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 


Aburn, 8. 8, 84 Gt. Victoria §t., Belfast. 
Archer, Mra. M., Birkby Hal] Rd., Hudder-field. 
Baker. B., Oheltenham St., Old Basford, Not’ham, 
Ballard, A., The School, Milton. Cambs, 
Ball, F. M., Levenshuline Rd., Gorton, M’ter. 
Barnett, .J., Pfaldan Ter.. Ferndale. 8. Wales. 
Becton, E. L., 52 Park Hill Rd.. Wallingtoc. 
Berry, N., 684 Abbeydale Rd., Sheffie'd. 
Bezant, M. I, Hall Stile Bank, Hex) am-on-Trn-. 
Bird, Miss M. A., The Feras, Wood Grove, L'pov!. 
Boden, E., Mcadow St., Moss Side, Mavchester. 
Brant, J., 13 Churchill St., O.-on-M., Manche; er. 
Britcher, Mrs. 8., Rolvenden La.. nr. Crantr> ‘. 
Brown, 8. T., 143 Jockey Rd., Sutton Coldfie'd. 
Buokley, W. E.. 36 Cavendish Terrace, Halifax. 
SD eye ays 
» H., yresome Ter., Roundl 

Osrruthers, Mrs. J., Audley Range, Bink 
Clair, H. R.. 17 Bedford Rd., Fast Fincbler. 
Olaney, a E,, The Greeomnt, Rameey, 10.M. 

arn, A., mon « C'ivs Vale, stir 
Collier, A “'p5 Siadefield tnd Bie 
Jottese, W. J., Finborouzh Rd.. Earl's Qourt, 8.\ 
Cotton, Misa E., 44 Padwell Rd., Southampton 
Dadson, W., 84 Quecn St., Leamington Spa. 
Desa, F., 45 Sydenham Hi!!. Cotham, Bristol. 
Dean, J. E., Ivy Cot.. Welton. Daventry, N’hants 
Dell,’ Rev. B. G., South Pickenham’ Rectery, 


‘Oakwood R4., Blackhiil, Oo. Durham. 
¢ rs. 1., Crosby. Seaton, Deron. 
Doyle, Miss D., White House, Gt. Clacton, Essex. 


PPPePreTIETIVTI ETT 


Devonp-r: I 


+ Ward End, B'ham. | 


(No. of P.O... cece cence 


isa 
3 
3 
Be 


Findlay, C., Blairgowrie Rd.,Coupar Angus, P.: 
J,, 421 Beverley Bd Hull 
R. and A.G.0 


i 


Grecn, ‘H.,'88 Berkeley Rd., Bishopsto! 
©., Leek Brook, nr. Leek, Staffs. 

W., Grove Cots., Henley Rd., Ip: 

Tee GcadseneWincbmore Hi 

‘uadrant, Winchmore 

Hil, F. 0, Uphill Ra., Ashley Down, Brisi.i 

Hollingdale, A., Whitchurch, Salop. 

. A, 26 Clereion mais Blackpoct. 

- -, Bournemouth. 

W! R., Brynsiriol. Conway. 


4 


Birch St., Hanley, Stoke<n-: 
i, Ex: ., Newmarke: 


A., B.A. Mounted Band, 


Camp, Aldershot, 
Mills, J., 72 Cromwell Greve, Leven:! '! 
Mohaa, tay 9 8 Pennell Bt., Linoola. 

E ®, Dennistoun, G - 
., Kelvin Grange, Trillo Ave, RLo< * 
a pee Ass, Weymont 

eighley a ipton, Yor«s 
Price, Mrs. oO $b 
Povtencute, ‘ors Cumteiland, Ea::: 


Prime, D., 29 King’s Head 8t., Harwich. 

Pollitt, H., New Rider Crescent, Palmer's Goes 

Powell, 8. J.. 19 The Arcade, Cheltenbar:. 

| Ray, O, H., Balfoar Rd., Preston Pk. Bright 
. ghton 4 apton, Ne 

.W., 25 New 8t., Margate. sf 

35 Ashgrove Rd., Goodmsys 


Nicholson, W. 
Pins, A. W., 


., Stak re., Balamanca Bk:., Alde: ‘1 


Taylor, C., 3 Tamworth Rd., Newcastle-on-Ty °* 


(Remainder of names omitted ow? 
to lack of space. A complete !';‘ 
can. however, be seen at the offic. * 


of ‘*Pearson’s Weekly."’ 


Be Earn ere ee hea as 

Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Build: :<* 
E.C ,and Published by C, Arnraun Pears.” 
Irp., at Pearsou’s Wee Buildings, He» 
rietta Street, London, W.O, 


¢ 
3 
; 
& 
R 
? 
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‘ith the 96-Page BRIGHT ‘GOLDEN’ EDITION of 


WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, plain simligsetys 1/2, 


cek Twill verd FREE 6 Really Brilliant, Wit d Original Ideas for 
ARSON'S WEEMLY ': Middles,’ 4 witty Ideas for * ANSW Simplets,’ 3witty Ideas 
TiT-BETS ' ‘Heads or Tails,’ 3 witty Ideas for ‘IDEAS’ ‘Saliies’; a form showing the 
and proper way to cross your postal order, and the copy ofa 6260 winning ‘Simp et,’ 
«you how to eed ta effort on the coupon ; this will be on eye-opener for you. These 

‘ are Guarante absolutely FREE, and are sent as anadvertisement for * itty Bits,’ 

wy y must be good—and they are, they're the real GOLDEN sort—and one has already 


100, f of which I will send. "t hesitate, you will never regret sending f 
& pa Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,” 2 en ee 


age 
clenely bits, witty double-meaning words, First Prizewinning Tips like ‘ Liabilities 


Abilities’ ten—Beeton * ; ‘ Increases—In-creases (fat) ’ ; ‘ Fretwork—Fret-work,’ etc., 
? which have won hundreds of junds. Football, Cricket, Hints, and THINGS 
‘SING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively guaranteed 


om make your own First-Class ‘MIDDLES' for Pearson's Weekly, SIMPLETS' 
- Answers,’ “HEADS OR TAILS' for‘ Tits-Bits,’ ‘FINALS’ for‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ and 
~ ALLIES’ for ‘ Ideas,’ with Witty Bits,’ equal to 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 

£25.—‘ Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 

£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks ‘ Eschewed.”’ 
ANOTHER ‘WITTY BITS’ TRIUMPH: 


* ANSWERS,’ Januaryi 11th—2nd PRIZE, £50. 


‘Wanted — Wreaths ‘ Before” Death.’ 


f which were made with ‘ Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes. 
With the it * GOLDEN * Edition of ‘ Witty Bits’ willalso be seut FREE an EDITOR'S 
»PECIAL VICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


ahich is of the utmest impertance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 

URGENT !—The large suin of £300 was perilously near being lost ia‘ S mplets’ over the Coupon 
4ddvess, (See * Answers.’ Dec, 14th, p. 161.) 

LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—1 the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits’ 
advice about Coupon Addresses he weuld NOT have been “ perilously 
near” lesing £3001 


In the wonderful * GOLDEN * Edition ef ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, there is an absolutely unique, 
! wouderfully successful ‘ System’ for making YOUR OWN expert 


FOOTBALL 


FORECASTS and COAL-SCORING PREDICTIONS. 


The whole lot sent in one parcel, free from observation, for 1,2, 


TT. W. BELGRAYE, Author, 
Belgrave Pubiishing Co. 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


' DON’T 


| GET DOWN-HEARTED. 


Send mea stamped address and I will send you two exclusive efforts for any com- 
petition absolutely FREE, 7 hey will be like ly winners because mere than half 
the efforte I send out win, This is no fulsome self-written praise. I send you 
& pampblet full of testimonials (names and addresses) from clients who have 
won with my ail. It costs yon nothing to give mea tris], so just fill up this 
coupon and post it tu-duy. It may be the means of your winning £100 to £300. 


I 


Kr YLOcK, 
Tue Competition Wizarp, Sovtu Srrert, 


Please send me Two FREE. Trial Efforts for... 
and pamphlet full of testimonials (names and addresses) from ‘clients ‘who ‘havo 
von with your aid. 1 euclose stamped address and agree to pay you 3s. in the 
£1 if a win results. 


To Mr. C. 
Hers, 


AP RT EIT OS OWN Sr 


ce Se = 


Name...... 


P.W. Fobruary Ist, 1913, 


~ 
350 RICH FUR 


Over 60 inches long 


‘THROWOVERS 


AT HALF PRICE. 


—— J 


YOU MUST READ 
THE PARASITE. 


By SIR A. COHAN DOYLE. 


res! Weare sendin _ ‘a 
Sie ck theme Meaetlcen Author of “Sherlock Helme:," ete. 
Rich Fur Throwovers, = 
ever 60 inches long, full JUST OUT 


width, handsomely aud 
cosily lined, 1 BLACA, 
White, New (ireys, Sable 
Browns, HALF Pick, 
4G cuch (port Sd. ex.), 
Fur MUFFS to match, 
1.6 (post Jd.) 
Jewellery, Furs, 
Handbags, ete. Wer 
Sriu Eve nyritNe! '! 
Cash back if pot highly 
delighted. 


A LOST ENDEAVOUR. 


By CUY BOOTHBY. 


Author of “The Woman cf Death,” 
“A Desperite Conspinicy,' ete, 


TWO FIRST-CLASS STORIES 


BY 


TWO FIRST-CLASS AUTHORS. 


Big Richly Wiesteated 
BARGAIN Catalogue o D. 
FURS. JEWELLERY peice ©" eacu. 
NOVELTIES, post tree 
rom all Railwe Bookstul !s and Bok 
°F ene pa pe or post frac (inlan.t) 5a, each from 


HE LEEDS BARGAIN CO., 
(Dept. 4), 6 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


A. F. SOWTER, 17 and 13 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.0. 


| 
| 
| 


TEST OUR SKILL 


FREE! Xe wn, 


NO PAY! 
The Competitors’ Mutual Society 


Has a reputation to be prowl of, Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, 
and a totul of 17,113 report l hy members during 1912; 
73 per cent. of 3 inonths mink nypoward members won, and we 


prove our assertions in the * Piize- Winners’ Chronicle,’ seut free, 


Finals, Heads or Tails, 
Sallies, Middles, Bullets, 
Triangles, ctc., evolved 
by our Staff are first cri- 
ticised, and unless having 
a Winning Chance are 
not sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 
letters of tianks from 
delighted winners, 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE ! 


We have tho serviees of CLEVER COMPETI- 
TION EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First- 
Prize Winners. It is the clevereet staff that has ever 
been got together in the history of Coropetitions, and 
at the head we have A RESIDENT EXPERT 
We pay our stalf 
well; we can afford to, our wins ave so inany and our 
commissions big. Tho efforts we seud out are the 


BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE! 


in receipt of £200 a year. 


- we, ee ees ee ee 


£350 ‘ ta WON ONCE 
LOOK AT - £300 iia WON FOUR TIMES. 
THESE - -| £250... ... WON TEN TIMES. 
£100 . WON THIRTEEN TIMES. 
WINS - - = £5 to £50 won Hundreds of Times. é 
One member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. ‘ 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 


As follows: 5s, prize 9d. ; 10s., Is. Gd. ; 1 or over, 2s, Gd. in the £ 


SEND 1d. STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


(any paper’) and we will guarsutes voto recive two as good as any yo 


wil pay 6d. or Is. tur, and LIKELY WINNERS. 


Remember, ww IT’S FREE ! 


SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
Address: SUPT., C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


PaTRGHISED HW] THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


. ‘ 
GUARANTEED website lS BARGAINS. Pi 
TRIS PHENOMENAL OFFER “a Po 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's / 


Weekly 1213, 
On receipt of P.O. for H 
we wiil forwinl DIRECT 5) 6 
FROM O! R LOOMS to youraddress 
one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA a 
snitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 30 different 
Turkey patterns ant fashionat. le self-sh. udes of Criftson, Greens, Blueseand Art Colouringr 
to suit all requireinents, and LARGH 


ENOUGH TO COV ER ANY ORDINARY ’ 
SIZED ROOM. ‘These Carpets will be it 
sent out as Sample Carpets, with eI 
thus showing the wh 
identical quality h) 
we supply in all 
I sizes. They are 


made of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtuined 
direct from our looms. thus saving the pur- 
cbaser all middle prou!s, 

OVER 400,000 SOL.D DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Ordersand Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY & 
very handsome Rus to 
match, or we will send 
TWO CARPETS & 
TWO RUGS for 


10/6 


Repeat 
Orders 
received 


‘om., 8.W., May 16th, TESTIMONIALS. 


Will be obliged by Messrs, 178 Reivir Road, Coalett le, Leicesrer, Mey ath, 


: sending her another Pou- 
4 ‘ntial Brusselette Carpet.size 104 ft. by 12ft. Cheque H. Cox, Esq., writes. le.s> and me tro ef 
your Prodential Brusgelevte Carpess and Rugs 


enclosed,116."" Mrs, Max ary states: “Ihave had 
several of these carpeta during the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from yc. 
years, und have been very weil plaased with them,” has been in wear twelve years.” 

ets, Hearthrugs. Embroidered Liner.anc 


Galaxy Il'ustrated fais Catalogs: es of Ca: 
Cotton Be geprseas, en! ts, Table Lin: ens, Bedsteads, Overraitels, Lin -)oums, SlauKe’s 
Aiarcss = 


P. HODGSON & SONS (22.2. mecstectemm. WOODLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Importers and Merchants, 
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HOLLOWAY’S 
Beri 


ive new life by d antly riddi 
system of enibeg ou purty the blood and 
. i pare ach and bowels. 
nats itude a 
au ily ser nt to the nah about, both body ‘and bra 


their old v. and the fut is faced w ith fresh 
oni ence 


ine t let your indigestion meneh he chroni 
wie tae "ie tle a aloe nite a box of Holloway’: 
Pills to-day. 


HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT 


a famous and enviable reputation as the 
for sprain a ttolla viele ‘the Soe bl 
wit oways i url 
and pure e ble od helps eh wondlectall : wok 
gtr 


ntment, a 1 ee hemists es, il 
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